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ee of their holy functions; and the Parisian saloons have 
n tnlivened by the scandal about the little Dutchess pz Brrr, 
who has put forth a declaration that she is secretly married. The 
Moniteur of the 25th gives the.terms.of it officially— 

On Friday the 22d February, at half-past five, Madame the Dutchess of Berri deli- 


‘wered to the General Bugeaud, Governor of the Citadel of Blaye, the following decla- 
zation. s 


«Pressed by my circumstances, and by the measures ordained by the Government, 
although I had the most urgent motives for keeping my marriage secret, I think I owe 
4t to myselfas well as to my ehildren to declare, that I was secretly married during my 
@ojourn in Italy, (Signed “ Maria CaRovine.” 

“ From the Citadel of Blaye, this 22d Feb. 1833." 

This declaration, transmitted by the General Bugeaud to the President of the Coun- 
veil, the Minister of War, was i diately d ited in the depot of the archives of the 
“Ciiancery of France. 

We mentioned last week what the Dutchess's “ circumstances ” 
‘were; and as her husband was nowhere to be found, thought that 
the circumstances were somewhat discreditable to the immaculate 
Dulcinea of the Carlist Quixotes, who have recently broken several 
lances with Republican wits in defence of her purity. But we are 
happy to learn that she has a husband in petto; though, as she 
has not been in Italy for upwards of ten months, we are afraid he 
will be found in a rank inferior to royalty; and the affair might 
still look awkward, if the previous ‘life and conversation of the 
Dutchess had not been, as all the world knows, perfectly irre- 
proachable. 

This little incident puts an end, for the present, to the hopes of 
Carlism. 





The Dutch Envoy to the Conference, Baron VAN ZuyLen, has 
zeturned to the Hague. One of his last acts was to deliver a note 
from his Government to Prince TALLEYRAND and Lord PALMER- 
STON, wherein the terms on which his Dutch Majesty was willing 

. to negotiate for the final settlement of the Belgic question were 
contained. These appeared to the French and English Pleni- 
potentiaries to be so unreasonable, that they have cut the matter 
short, in a note dated the 14th of February; and have declared 
their determination to hold no further communication with the 
King of Holland until he shows some symptoms of returning 
sense. Matters therefore are quite at a stand in that quarter. 

The Standard was hoaxed this week by a spurious manifesto, 
or some document of that sort, said to have been issued by France 
and England against Holland, and stating that a French army 
‘was on the point of entering Holland. But we suppose the French 
‘will wait till they are paid the expense of the last expedition, 
before they undertake a new one. 








Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 

1. Irish Disrursances Birt. The first reading of this bill in the 
House of Commons being appointed for Wednesday evening, and Mr. 
‘O'Connell having announced a call of the House, the crowd and stir in 
the Lobby and passages were unprecedentedly great. Mr. O’Connell’s 
motion for a call of the House was opposed by the majority; but when 
the division was called for, it was found almost impossible to clear the 
Lobby; and as the opponents of the call were unwilling to leave and 
thus perhaps lose their seats in the House, the call was proceeded in. 
‘When the Gallery was opened, soon after six o’clock, 

Mr. Rocue was charging the Ministry with a deep-laid conspiracy 
to gag public opinion, and establish martial law in Ireland in order to 
put down the cry for the Repeal of the Union. The two great Aris- 
tocratic parties in. the House had.clearly coalesced against the People. 
He moved for certain returns relative to Irish disturbances, which had 
occurred from the 25th February 1829 to the 25th February. 1833. 

Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop seconded the motion. 


Mr. Stanuey opposed it, on the ground that it was an attempt to 
postpone indefinitely the great question to be considered that evening ; 
and that the details sought for were so exceedingly voluminous that no 
three men in the House would wade through them. He allowed that 
the Ministerial measure, which Lord Althorp would bring forward that 
night, was of a very arbitrary and coercive character; but it was re- 
quired by the extraordinary circumstances of the country. 

Ministers were anxious for their trial (“ Hear, hear I’}—they were rejoiced the time 
had: arrived when they could be judged on.a measure which they had postponed late 
and adopted reluctantly—(Cheers from: both sides.of the House)—and which, if they 
‘would not vindicate, they should for ever lose their characters as men—their characters 
28 Ministers. [Here the cheering, says the Chronicle report, was deafening, and was re- 
newed and re-echoed from side to side in the most boisterous and determined manner, 
mixed once or twice with no inconsiderable degree of hearty hooting.] He hailed those 
cheers—he hailed them, he repeated—he aceepted the challenge. 

Mr. T. Arrwoop said, that if Ministers possessed documents which 
would justify their extraordinary ‘measures, they were bound to bring 
them forward. He had carefully attended to the state of Ireland during 
the last two years, and he would say confidently that the disturbances 
there were greater eighteen months:ago than at the present time. The 
extreme sufferings of the goaded, harassed peasantry, were the cause of 
those disturbances. The people wanted food and employment ; which 
this bill would never give them. Was it not monstrous, when the peo- 
- called out for bread, that they were to be answered by bayonets, sa- 

res, gaols, and the suspension of the Constitution? For the imme- 
diate suppression of disturbances, he recommended the employment of 
a Special Commission—a commission of peace, not one of blood. If 
the motion for inquiry were not granted, he would, body and soul, re- 
sist this mortal measure to the last. 

Mr. O'ConneE xt requested Mr. Roche to withdraw his motion,—on 
the ground that it was best to avoid all desultory warfare, and that am- 
red opportunity would be.afforded for discussing all the details of the 


The motion was then withdrawn. 


Lord ALTHORP moved the order of the day for the first reading of 
the Irish Disturbances.Bill. After some opposition, this was agreed 
to; and Lord Althorp proceeded. It was extremely painful to him, he 
said, to bring forward a measure of such a character. He felt he was 


bound to show that the state of some parts of Ireland was such as to 








require extraordinary remedies ; that the ordinary law was insufficient 
to afford such remedies ; and that the isions.of the bill before the 
House were suchas to providethem. He would first proceed to prove the 
insecurity of life and property in Ireland at the present time. He then 
detailed the particulars of a number of murders, which had occurred 
Portarlington, Cashel, Youghall, and other places in Kilkenny, and 





Queen’s County. Many of these murders were committed by men iy | 


large gangs, in open daylight; and frequently no attempt had been 
made to secure the offenders. Only one of those detailed by Lon 
Althorp, namely, that of the Reverend Mr. Houston, appeared to haye 
any connexion with tithes. It had been said that these outrages had 
not been multiplied lately—that they were as numerous two or three 
years ago asnow. He was prepared to prove the reverse. In the pro. 
vince of Leinster alone, the crimes of an insurrectionary description. 
such as murders, burglaries, burnings, maiming of cattle, illegal notices, 
malicious injuries to property, and serious assaults—which had occurrej 
during the last three months in each of the following years, were in 1829, 
300; in 1830, 499; in 1831, 814; and in 1832, 1,513. He compared 
the number of offences which had occurred in Connaught with thos 
which had been committed in single counties only of the province of 
Leinster, in order to prove that it was not the distress of the people 
merely which occasioned them. In Kilkenny, Westmeath, and Queen’ 
County, the number of outrages generally far exceeded in number thos 
which had taken place in the whole province of Connaught. He then 
read a number of letters from Kilkenny, Carlow, and Louth, which 
contained accounts of immense assemblages of the peasantry by night, 
of beacons lighted on the hills, of the ill-usage of persons inimical to 
the designs of the insurgents, and of the exertions of the peasantry to 
provide themselves with arms. He said that the Special Commission 
which had tranquillized Clare was of no availin Queen’s County. He 
admitted that he had few cases to bring forward of the intimidation of 
jurors. Some of the Jury, however, which tried the prisoners a 
Carrickshaugh, had been threatened and had been obliged to leave the 
county, while a gentleman who had been supposed favourable to the 
acquittal of the prisoners had his corn cut for him by the peasantry, 
He had no case to produce of actual violence being committed ona 
juror. Many witnesses had been obliged to leave the country, or to 
put themselves under the protection of the police; and persons well 
informed as to the state of the country declared, that jurors must not 
be expected to be found to come forward at the ensuing trials. He 
thought that he had ‘proved that the ordinary law in the province of 
Leinster at least was insufficient for the protection of life and property, 
and for the punishment of criminals. He would now endeavour 
show that the proposed bill would supply the deficiency of the ordinary 
laws. The want of jurymen would be supplied by the members of the 
courts-martial. He preferred a court-martial to the employment of 
Judges of Assize without Juries,—or to barristers who must be selected 
by Government, to whom it would be said they looked for promotion, 
He thought it was wisest not to take a middle course, and thereby 
to mitigate the excess of law to such a degree as to render it less 
hateful than it ought to be in the minds of Englishmen, and thus to 
induce and enable Government at some future time to bring forward 
similar measures when the necessity for them was-not so urgent as 
it is at present. With regard to the protection of witnesses, every body 
knew that they were in the greatest danger after dark. The bill would 
prevent people from leaving their houses after sunset, and thus the wit- 
nesses would be safe. He was aware of the objections to the power of 
searching fof arms; but the House should recollect that they were 
called upon to legislate for a country overrun with marauders and 
Whitefeet, and not for a peaceable country like England. He consi- 
dered that the proposed bill would remedy the existing evils. That part 
of the measure to which he had more particularly alluded, regarded the 
proclaimed districts only. But there was another part—the renewal of 
the Proclamation Act—which he admitted to be a most despotic and 
arbitrary measure.. He maintained, however, that it was a necessaly 
part of any measure for the tranquillization of Ireland. He considered 
that political agitation was closely connected with the outrages which 
now prevailed in Ireland, nateithelandlian the flimsy pretence of the 
leading agitators, that they recommended a tranquil obedience to the 
laws. He alluded to the formation of the Volunteer Society, and the 
violent harangues of Mr. Steele the Pacificator. It must certainly, he 
thought, strike every man, that the existence of such a powerful polit- 
cal engine as the Volunteer Society was, in the hands of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, incompatible with the due exercise of the authority of the Govem- 
ment. Lord Althorp declared that the bill was not to be used for the 
collection of tithes. If the Lord-Lieutenant were to proclaim a dis- 
trict in order merely to facilitate the collection of tithes in it, he should 
say that it was an exercise of his discretion directly contrary to the 
instruction and intention of Government. 
that the bill be read a first time. 


’ f 
Mr. Tennyson denied that the occasion called for the immediate ex | 


ercise of increased powers. The Trial by Jury ought not to be abo- 
lished because jurors were threatened in May last. Extraordinary 
measures ought not to be grante? until the powers granted by the Con- 
stitution had been urged to their extreme limit, and turned to account 
in the most effective manner. The measure proposed would be inefi- 
cacious for the protection of witnesses, who would be liable to outrage 
as much as they were now. He objected to the courts-martial, and 
the whole character of the measure. Parliament ought to pause and 
examine evidence before they passed it. He therefore moved that the 
bill be read that day fortnight. 

Mr. E. L. Butwer joined issue with Lord Althorp on his owl 
ground, and opposed the bill because it would be inefficacious. He did 
not deny the existence of crime in Ireland, but that the powers propos? 
furnished a remedy for it. ‘The remedy proposed was worse that the 
disease : a violation of the law was a terrible evil, the suspension of it 
a greater one. Witnesses would not be protected by the courts-martial 

“ You say that these officers are free from the prejudices of the Magistrates. It is a2 
error: it is with the. Magistrates—with the provincial gentry—that they will habl 
tually mix, From whom can they; ignorant of the country, take information, but from 
those persons with whom society brings them in contact? They will see with the ey’ 
of the Magistrates—it is their opinion they will represent, and according to their wl 
tialities will they judge. Thus, then—I beg honourable members to mark this—thus 
mg are about to suspend the Constitution, to inflame all Ireland, to outrage all liberty, 


‘oy the sake of appointing a tribunal which does not possess the requisite qualities | 





He concluded by moving 
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faitly to adjudge the offence—which does not give tlie necessary ptotect'on to the wit- 
ness—which does not meet the very crimes for which alone you ask us to appoint it.” 

He objected most strongly to the system on which Ministers sought 
to govern Ireland. 

“1 am sure that no people on the face of the earth can be governed by the system his 
Majesty’s Mihisters propose. To-day concession, to-morrow coercion. This quick 
alternation of kicks and kindnes’this coaxing with the hand, and spurring with the 
heel—this system, at once feeble and exasperating, of allowitig the justice of complaint, 
and yet of stifling its voice—of holding out hopes and fears, terror and ecneiliation, all 
in a breath—is a system that renders animals and men alike—not tamed, but savage— 
is a system that would make the most credulous people distrustful, and the mildest 

people ferocious.” 

Sir Joun Byrne well knew the State of Ireland; and much as be re- 
gretted the necessity of such a measure, he felt bound ‘to support the 
first reading, at any rate, of the bill—reserving to himself the right of 
forming his opinion’as to certain details. 

Mr. Grote wished to'consider the question before the House as an 
Irishman. He made no distinction between Ireland and England. 
He felt as much interested in the prosperity of one country as the 
other. He considered the bill unlikely to attain'the end for which it 
was proposed. 

He had listened patiently to the long catalogue of Irish enormities which Lord Al- 
thorp had laid before the House. Such a catalogue contained nothing new to him. It 
was not the first time he had heard that the Irish were a lawless people, who were not 
to be bound down by coutts ofjustice. They ever had been a lawless people; and Lord 
Althorp had not sufficiently dwelt upon that fact. If he had done so, then would it be 
for them to examine and see whether the tribunals already ‘existing were not sufficient 
to try the offences that might be brought before them, and whether the police were sufti- 
ciently strong to execute the orders of those tribunals. If not, they should be strength- 
ened——for that would be making strong the hands of justice. The hands Of justice 
should be strengthened; but in doing so, a new species of injustice should not be in- 
troduced, as would be by the present measure. p 

He thought that courts-martial would not be impartial. It would 
be an object with them to condemn upon slight evidence as many as 
possible for the sake of the example. 

When he looked to the clauses of this bill, he saw many that were objectionable ; and 
amongst them he found particular fault with that which related to the investigation of 
complaints directed against the conduct of officers who had acted on courts-martial. 
Let any man imagine an officer accused before a court-martial of any abuse of his au- 
thority,—what chance was there that the complainant would obtain redress? He asked 
whether it was not to be expected that there would be, and whether in fact there would 

not be, a strong feeling, an esprit de corps, in favour of the accused party, that would 
render a conviction before a court-martial almost impossible ? And yet the bill provided 
that such complaints should be preferred before a court-martial, The framers of the 
act appeared indeed to have taken great pains to free the perpetrators of any abuses 
that might be complained of from all efficient responsibility. To the 37th clause he 
had the most decided objection. It ran thus—* Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that when a verdict shall be given for the plaintiff in any such action to be brought 
against any justice of the peace, peace officer, or other person, for taking or imprisoning 
or detaining any person, or entering houses, under colour of any authority given by this 
act, and it shall appéarto the judge or judges before whom the same shall be tried that 
there was a probable ease for doing the act complained of in such action, and the judge 
or court shall certify the same on record, then and in that case the plaintiff shall not 
be entitled to more than 6d. damages, nor to any costs of suit.” Now he must say, that 
this’ provision seemed to be eminently calculated to deter all persons who might have 
complaints to make from preferring them, and showed clearly to him that they would 
have little or no chance of redress, . 

For these, and for many other reasons, he was opposed to the bill, 
and would vote for the amendment of Mr. Tennyson. 

Captain BerKELEy was certain that the country was in a much more 
unsettled state now than it was in 1829. In that year, when he was 
benighted, or lost his ‘way when out hunting, all he had to do was to 
inquire for the house of Mr. Tighe or Mr. Power, and their names 
were a passport all through the county of Kilkenny. But times were 
altered now. It was dangerous to be out late. Mr. Power’s hounds 
had been stoned to death, and the farmers who voted for Lord Dun- 
cannon had been cruelly maimed and beaten. 

Mr. Finn avowed himself an Irish agitator, and an advocate for the 
Repeal of the Union. As for the county of Kilkenny, there had been 
a decrease, not an increase of offences, subsequent to the election of 
Lord Duncannon. 

Mr. Srantey entered into a very long detail of the outrages more 
briefly indicated by Lord Althorp. The strong measures were directed 
against an accumulation of outrage, not any particular class of offences. 
He denied that the collection of tithes was the occasion of the 
disturbances. He had a statement from the Attorney-General, to 
prove that on the Home circuit, out of 150 cases, there was not one 
connected with tithe, nor one attack made upon a man of property: the 
persons outraged were poor farmers, labourers, women, and defenceless 
persons. The Insurrection Act was in fact in existence in the pro- 
vince of Leinster now: no man could leave his house after nightfall, 
without being in danger of his life from bands of nocturnal ruffians. It 
had been said that at the last assizes for Kilkenny there had not been a 
single case. That did not prove the absence of crime ; for who would 
prosecute or give evidence at the imminent risk of his life? In 
Leinster, the number of burglaries committed in the month of January 
1833 was more than three times the total amount in the three previous 
months. This proved that crime was increasing with fearful rapidity. 
He read a catalogue of outrages and attempts at intimidation—not 
robbery—which had occurred during the month of January in the 
county of Kildare. The cases of the intimidation of jurors were, he 
admitted, rare; but those of the intimidation of witnesses and pro- 
Secutors were very numerous. It was with the greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, that jurors could be found to attend, though mulcted for non- 
attendance in the highest legal penalties. In Louth, Tipperary, 


Kilkenny, King’s County, Queen’s County, Waterford, there had been 
instances of jurors being intimidated from attending—though direct 


violence had not been offered them. 
report of the Committee which sat last year to examine into the state 
of Queen’s County, to prove that extraordinary measures were required 
for the pacification of the country. He also read part of the evidence 
of Mr. Barrington and Mr. O’ Conner, a Roman Catholic clergyman, in 
which they detailed some of the modes of intimidation practised by the 
Rockites, He reminded the House, that the Committee above men- 
tioned had recommended, that so much of the Insurrection Act as for- 
bade people being out at night, and empowered the Magistrates to make 
domiciliary visits, should be reenacted. After mentioning several other 
particulars tending to show the disorganized state of the country—and 
especially the circumstance of a canal-boat being stopped in its course 
from the Shannon to Dublin, and the navigators being driven away— 
Mr. Stanley proceeded to justify the appointment of courts-martial, 
which he defended from the charge of partiality made against them by 


Mr. Stanley quoted part of the 














Mr. Grote. Mr. O’Connell had said» that political agitation was-not 


connected with’ the predial agitation. Certainly he had not directly 
recommended the commission of outrages, any more than, in’ vertain 
letter to the editor of an Irish paper, he had recommended a rumor the 
Bank: for gold. But why did he not? Because he said that if ‘the 
bill should pass, the run would commence of itself. Mr. Stanley 
quoted some passages from the most violent of Mr. Steele’s speetties, 
and read a long ballad which was sung in the streets of Kilkenny after 
the Carrickshaugh affair,—principally in praise of “ Gloriotis “Dan,” 
who was to drive out the Saxon invaders,—in order to prove that Mr. 
O’Connell’s advice and speeches were perverted by the ignorant 


peasantry. He commented upon the regulations of the Volunteer 
eee and contended that they would introduce a system of un- 
exampled tyranny over the population. 


Such was the system of freedom with which Ireland was blessed! Peace was songht 
to be preserved by stifling all public opinion, as well as individual independence of 
judgment—by giving a sanction to a war directed against wealth and property ; arid it 
was to so tyrannical and oppressive a system he called upon the House to oppose itself, 
Such a power was altogether unconstitutional, and one which the constituted authori- 
ties were bound to suppress. Mr. O'Connell had said, that the system which his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were about to introduce, would be extended all over Ireland. He 
forgot, however, that his system of pacification was to be extended all over Ireland ; 
and that this peaceful country was in such a state as to require, even in his opinion, 
armed pacificators. Their system would not be extended unless such extension ws de- 
manded by the existence of a system of outrage, depredation, and tyranny, beyond the 
control of law. 

Mr. Stanley then alluded to an expression used by Mr. O’Contiell 
at the meeting of the Working Classes on Saturday last, in which he 
called the members of the House “six hundred robbers or scoundtels ;” 
and commented upon his denunciation to the Volunteers of the mém- 
bers who had voted with Government upon the Address. He’ read 
extracts from the letter of Mr. O’Connell to which he alluded, and 
contended that it was a most tyrannical and unconstitutional attempt 
to overawe the members of the House by proceedings out of doors. 


Mr. SHErL moved an adjournment. 


Mr. O’ConnELt seconded the motion; and, in obedience to a gene- 
ral call of the members, explained the expression which he had used 
at the meeting of the Working Classes. The reporters had fallen into 
a mistake in stating what he had said. At first when he read the re- 
port, it struck him as being very ludicrotts that such a speech should be 
attributed to him. 

He, having the coercive bills in his mind when arguing on the subject of universal 
suffrage, spoke of the injustice, on constitutional principles, of any man who was un- 
represented being taxed, He said that the robbery committed by a single individual 
could be punished by law, but that injustice was not the less so if effected by six hun- 
dred individuals. It was true that he had that House in his mind when he said that. 
By thesix hundred individuals, he certainly meant the House. Then, as was natural 
in speaking, another idea came into his mind relative to physical force, He said that 
one scoundrel might be resisted by physical force, but that it was impossible to resist 
six hundred by the same means. (“ Oh, of !”’) 

In that House he would reassert both the things which he had said 
at the meeting. (Strong disapprobation. ) 

He did not. know, after the manner in which he had been received by the House, that 
he should express any regret for what he had said. Lf he felt any reyret, it was for his 
own sake; for he would certainly be included amongst the six hundred members to 
whom he had alluded. (General cries of “Oh!” and laughter.) Again he saidthat the 
report was quite excusable, He solemnty assured the House, that he had not the 
slightest intention to apply a derogatory phrase to any member of the House, (Dis- 
approbation.) 

The motion for adjournment was then put and carried. 


The debate was resumed on Thursday. 


Mr. Suett could not disguise his apprehension that there existed in 
the House a predisposition unfavourable to the cause which he had to 
plead. The English, like the great Republican of antiquity, were 
careless of the liberties of their provinces, though jealous of their own. 
How would the English receive such a bill as was proposed for Ireland ? 
When would nations learn not to do, what they would not suffer ? 


“ But let us take this act up in its several parts. The former Proclamation Act gave 
the Lord-Lieutenant power to dissolve certain assemblies: so does this: but if the 
Lord-Lieutenant thinks proper te proclaim the city of Dublin, which he is empowered 
to do, no meeting whatever can take place—the right of petition is at an end—the Ha- 
beas Corpus is suspended—the liberty of the press is gone—any obnoxious speaker or 
writer may be incarcerated without injunction and without trial; and even offetices 
committed before the proclamation (for the Act has the peculiar merit of being retro- 
spective) are to be cognizable in the city of Dublin, by a court-martial subsequently 
established. Are the English members aware of this—are the men who shouted with 
laughter, in testimony to a vile ballad read last night by the Irish Secretary in inrpos- 
ing despotism on Ireland, aware of what this act contains? Do they know what they 
are called upon todo? The Tory government never asked for, nor even thought of 
such powers as are now demanded.” 

He denied that the Ministers had fairly tried the effect of the existing 
laws in repressing ruffianism or agitation. 

“ Why not be contented, in the first place, with the old expedients, and whiy not re- 
sort to the common law? Have you prosecuted a single speech? You prosecuted, in- 
deed, the Country Papers—you persecuted the Tere rary Free Press—you threw the 
writers of the Comet into gaol; but against a single factious oration you have not in- 
stituted a single proceeding. Had you no Jury? Did you distrust the complaisance of 
the Corporation ? Would not twelve Aldermen have suited your intents? Had you no 
evidence? Short-hand writers in the pay of Government are employed at every meeting. 
Before you resort to this terrible stretch of the prerogative, try, put to its simple test, 
the efficacy of the law.” 

He maintained that the tithes were the cause of the Irish disturb- 
ances; and referred to the Travels of Arthur Young in 1776, to prove 
that they were so in his time; andto the evidence of Sir Hussey 
Vivian before the Committee which reported on the state of Ireland in 
August last, to prove that they were so now. He denied that political 
societies had contributed to priedial outrage. They contributed, on the 
contrary, to tranquillize the country. Sir Hussey Vivian had truly said, 
‘* If you can get rid of the tithe question, I think you will have Ireland 
pretty quiet.” 

“ But what have you done? The Secretary for Ireland, deaf to all remonstrance, in- 
sensible to every entreaty, although he was implored to forbear, to wait at least for the 
Reformed Parliament, passed his Tithe Act, at the close of the session—trampled on 
us with his English majorities, and effected an achievement in legislation to which all 
our calamities may now be referred. It is too bad, it is not to be endured, to hear hira 
talk of the Special Commission in the Queen’s County having failed, when he hitiself 
enacts such statutes as would overthrow all peace in any country, and has driven the 








people to excesses of which the consequences ought to be on his head. The fault is 
with him. But for his measures, of equal rashness and impolicy, the country would now 
be tranquil, He first drives Ireland desperate, and then he calls for penalties for her 
correction.” 

It was admitted that Special Commissions had restored peace to 
Clare, Galway, and Limerick, although they had failed to do so in 
Queen’s County. 


In Kilkenny there were disturbances. But were 
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Queen’s County and Kilkenny, the O'Connell counties? The 
reason that certain districts were disturbed was, that there the collec- 
tion of tithes began to be enforced. It was in Kilkenny that the 
priest’s horse was seized for tithes; in Kilkenny the priest was lately 
arrested for tithes» and in Kilkenny the effects of Mr. Stanley’s ge- 
nius for legislation were peculiarly conspicuous. Let the House read 
the last Report of the Committee on the state of Ireland, of which Mr. 
Stanley was a member. 

Mr, Stanitey— I did not attend.” 

Mr. Sueir.—* Not attend! Good God! Do we hear correctly? A Committee is 
named by Sir H. Parnell in the midst of an emergency in May last, to consider the 
state of Ireland; the Secretary declares that Committee to be most important ; his 
name is the second on the list ; the Commander of the Forces is examined, and the Se- 
eretary for Ireland does not condescend or is too much pressed by occupation to at- 
tend. This is a precious mode of managing Irish business. And what does he 
tell the House? Paving neglected to attend himself on the inquiry, he tells the House 
not to inquire, But what is most strange is this, that he quotes the Report, and egre- 
giously misconceives it. This Report states that a Special Commission has been and 
will be efficient : it recommends a continued Sessions with a Jury; and then the Irish 
Secretary, not understanding it, 6 sage it as containing an approval of the abolition 
of all Juries, ‘Then comes the evidence of Mr. Barrington, the Crown Solicitor, who de- 
clares that the ordinary law is quite adequate to every purpose; and the Chief Justice’s 
address crowns the whole, in which he expresses his conviction that the actual law will 
meet every purpose. [Here Mr. Sheil read extragts from the charge.] But was the At- 
torney-General silent on that occasion? No: he threw in his attestation to the firm- 
ness of the Juries, and declared that a conviction had taken place in 38 cases out of 39. 
(Mr. Sheil read the Attorney-General’s speech.) What will you say to all this evi- 
dence? Why, you will produce a vile ballad, and fling the literary puddle of the town 
of Clonmel in our faces; and you will read anonymous letters from your miserable me- 
nials and interested terrorists in the Police, and on documents which would not be re- 
ceived as evidence in an assault case in a court of justice.” 

There were trials for combination against tithes in Clonmel, Dublin, 
Kerry, and Cork ; and in every case convictions were obtained. Lord 
Althorp himself allowed that not a juror was injured. It was absurd 
to say that jurors would not attend; let the gentry of the county be 
summoned, and be heavily fined for non-attendance 1 they would 
throng to the ordinary tribunals of the country. Provide witnesses 
with due protection; let them emigrate if necessary. This would 
cause expense, but let liberty be preserved at any price. It was clear, 
notwithstanding Lord Althorp had said that the bill was not intended 
to be used for the collection of tithe, that it could and would be used 
for that purpose. 

“The Irish Secretary contradicts the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and says that 
offences connected with tithes shall be punished by the courts-martial. Now, look to 
the Act of George III, c. 57: combination against tithes, or obstructing a clergyman 
in their collection by any unlawful means, is made a crime; and this statute gives the 
court-martial cognizance of the offence, because it embodies the clause in its enact- 
ments. Itis, then, clear, beyond dispute, that this act is to have the effect of extorting 
an abominable impost by means of martial law; and the officer of the Army, who has 
been impeded on one day in age | tithes in any way, is to try the wretched peasantry 
on the next, for an offence in which his own feelings are deeply engaged. Admirable 
legislation! the Judge is not only to be a soldier, but he is to be a party in his own 
cause,” 

Ministers had deserted all their former principles and professions ; 

and shut themselves out from their advocacy in all time hereafter— 
_ “Alas, Sir, they think that they are only depriving us of liberty, when they are depriv- 
ing themselves of the opportunity of ever being again its advocates. They are deserting 
the lofty principles, the ramparts of the constitution, on which they kept their sleepless 
watch. How will they ever be able again to raise their voices against coercion in this 
country ? When the wheel of official fortune, which is subject to such rotations, shall 
have gone round, and those who are now on its giddy top shall occupy a different posi- 
tion,—when those who now occupy the Treasury bench with so much dignity shall re- 
turn to the bench which they once filled with so much honour, if it shall be deemed 
necessary, in the midst of any disturbances which may arise even in this prosperous 
island, to have recourse to measures in abridgment of genuine freedom, what can they 
say? Should they venture to expostulate, may not the new Minister, with that sar- 
castic gentleness in which he is so accomplished an adept, open this statute, and with 
an impressive gravity read the court-martial clause? (Loud cheers.) And may not 
others, with less effect but greater vehemence, exclaim, ‘How can you presume 
to stand up as the advocate of the People here? Did you not abandon all 
your former opinions? did you not fling your recorded protests to the winds? 
did you not abandon the principles on which your entire political conduct was 
so long founded? did you not suppress discussion, beat liberty to the earth, suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act, destroy the freedom of the press in Ireland, overthrow all jus- 
tice, hurl down the ordinary tribunals, and raise on their ruins the legislation of the 
Horse Guards and the judicature of the camp?” (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Macau ay said that the speech of Mr. Stanley remained unan- 
swered. It was unanswerable. 

It had been said that it was addressed to the prejudices of English*members, who 
before had seemed inclined to vote for the suspension of the laws with respect to Ire- 
land. He, as an English member, took it upon himself, in behalf of the English mem- 
bers of that House, to repudiate such a charge. It was mere assertion founded upon 
nothing like truth. With respect to his own feelings, he would say that he had never 
once risen in that House and experienced feelings like those that agitated him at that 
moment. It could not be otherwise; for he now saw himself called upon to do that 
which he never expected to be called upon to do—what he hoped never would be ne- 
cessary—to defend the suspension of the laws of the Constitution. 


He strongly objected to Mr. Sheil’s plan for substituting juries of 
the Aristocracy for the courts-martial. It would be nothing less than 
delivering the peasantry over to be tried by the Protestant Magistracy, 
against whom they felt the bitterest antipathy. The predial agitation 
called for strong measures to suppress it; and the more so, as it was 
absolutely connected with political agitation. : 


He said this, not founding his opinion upon isolated anecdotes, but upon numerous 
facts that could not be denied by anybody in that House. The most prejudiced per- 
son, if he fairly weighed those facts, would allow that between the two agitations there 
was a strong family likeness. That likeness existed both in feature and in principle ; 
“and the principle of each was evidently one and the same—that of preventing peace- 
able inhabitants from being loyal to their King. and obeying the laws of their country, 
vy threatening them with a judgment they had not the slightest right to inflict. 


It was very easy for the leader of such a body as the Irish Volun- 
teers to recommend peace and order, and to condemn Whitefeet out- 


rages, while he kept up the personally lucrative trade of political agi- 
tation. - 


Just see what a Whitefoot leader may say to a political agitator, and what he had a 
right to say. “ You are a leader for the redress of wrongs—so am I. You are unarmed 
—so are we; but we keep our arms under lock and key, ready to take them up when 
the time arrives for their use; and you do nearly the same. There is no difference 
between us, and you have no right to blame us for following your example.” Certainly 
not; there is no difference between them—their aim is the same, and they are actuated 
by the same passions. Let the matter be considered as a question of morality, and the 
resemblance will still remain, He would ask those political associations, and the 
Whitefoot leader might put the same questions—* Who made you Judges over your fel- 
low-countrymen ; what right have you to determine on taking up arms, and forming 
yourselves into what you calla National Guard? You say you Lave grievances to re- 
dress—so have we. We have woods to cut down, cultivated grounds to uncultify, houses 
and farm-yards to burn down, stewards and landlords to dismiss: and we do this with 
the same right that you have to take upon you to cure your wrongs.” (Cheers.) He 
would confidently repeat, that the outrages of the Whitefeet were inseparably con- 
nected with political agitation; and that, consequently, both the one and the other 
were fit objects for the interference of the Legislature, ts i 
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This Volunteer Association was said to resemble the Volunteers of 
1782, and the Unions of England. The assertion was grossl incorrect, 
It rather resembled the Jacobin Club of the first French Revolution, 
The devotion of the members to their leaders, and their avowed deter. 
mination to follow them through all perils, were the same. 
French Government allowed the Jacobin Club_to wax powerful: he 
trusted that our Government would destroy the Volunteer Association 
in its bud. In answer to the charge of inconsistency which had been 
made against Ministers, he said— 

During the course of the debate, allusion had been made to former measures of this 
kind. But no allusion could apply-—no comparison be correct—since no Ministry a 
yet applied for such measures whe stood upon the same grounds with the present Mj. 
nisters. The present Ministers had the confidence of the Nation, and would not abuy 
it. They asked for great powers to be granted them; but, at the same time, they felt 
that they were responsible to a Reformed Parliament for the use they made of tho» 
powers. Besides, they asked for those powers in order to be able to apply to Irelanj 
those measures of redress which they knew she was entitled to.. It had been arguej, 
last night, against Ministers, by Mr, E. L. Bulwer, that with them it was “to-day con. 
cession—to-morrow coercion—a quick alternation of kicks and kindness—coaxing with 
the hand, and spurring with the heel.” Such an accusation did not come well and con- 
sistently from Mr. Bulwer, as he would confess, if he recollected his words on the Ad. 
dress to the Throne. He said then, “If you ask for coercive powers, why do you not, 
at the same time, hold out measures of redress?’ That was the very thing Govern 
ment did; it agreed with Mr. Bulwer’s first thoughts,—which, in his humble opinion, 
were better than his second ones, 

He compared the state of Ireland to that of the Scotch High- 
lands eighty years ago. Lord Lovat was the leader of the political agi- 
tation ; the system of burning and robbery was carried on by Rob Roy. 
A firm and resolute Government broke up the system of intimidation 
and organization under which both were carried on; and the High. 
landers lived to bless the severity used towards them at that period, 
and the salutary wisdom which dictated that severity. Mr. Macaulay 
concluded by asserting his perfect independence, and by declaring tha 
he did not compromise any of his former opinions by voting fo 
this bill. 

Upon all occasions he would act with the dignity and free-will that became him asa 
member of that House ; he would do so in defiance of all that might be said; and 
the present occasion be would stand up for the powers the Government demanded 
When he said this, he said it with the firm conviction that he could defend his opinions 
and his acts, which were the results of those opinions, before those to whom he owel 
his seat in that House, and to whom above all others he considered himself more in- 
mediately responsible. Those constituents understood liberty in the way all rational 
beings understood it; and they never would confound it with the maniac ravings of 
those who neither understood it nor appreciated its blessings. 

Mr. J. Romitty, while he admitted the existence. of outrages and 
agitation in Ireland, felt bound to inquire whether the enactment of the 
proposed bill was the right way to suppress them. . He had gleaned out 
the difficult cases adduced in justification of the passage of this bill, but 
had not come to the conclusion that it would have the effect of removin; 
the evils complained of. The provisions of the bill would be found in. 
efficacious while they were in a high degree irritating and arbitrary. 

With regard to domiciliary visits, he would willingly go so far as to allow that thos 
who were out beyond a certain hour at night, and were found out, should be considered 
as guilty of a misdemeanour; but he thought that clause should be confined to those 
who were found out, and that the houses of the people should not be liable tu be searchei 
to see whether or not they were at home. He considered those domiciliary visits as ty. 
rannical and oppressive; and he had no doubt, that in practice, they would be fount 
more harassing to the orderly than to the disorderly. It was intended by this clause of 
the bill, that as the inmates of a house would generally be known to the Police, they 
should know if any one of them was absent. But would they know where the places of 
resort of the absentees were, if they were among the disorderlies ? Did it not appear, on 
the showing of Mr,'Stanley, that the persons who created the disturbances were migra: 
tory, and that these places of meeting were changed continually? How, then, shouli 
these domiciliary visits have the effect of discovering these places of resort, if they went 
to all districts of the country, spreading alarm and disorder? He therefore thought he 
was right in saying that this clause would be more harassing to the orderly than to the 
disorderly, 

He objected to courts-martial for the trial of offenders: he woul 
not grant such powers as the bill would confer upon men who wer 
noted for unreflective obedience. The argument used by Lord Althon 
—that if it were necessary to violate the Constitution at all, it was 
more dangerous to pass a moderate measure than a violent one—was 
untenable and surprising. He expressed his abhorrence of such a doc- 
trine. If it were necessary to violate the Constitution, let Minister 
allow that they did violate it, but let them do as little mischief as pos- 
sible. The whole argument alluded to amounted simply to this—that 
the present Ministers have determined to enact such a measure as 10 
Ministers who followed them would ever dare to attempt. It was 
against a less penal measure than this, introduced at a time too whe 
we were at war with France (in 1807),.and when even Mr. Gratta 
admitted that there was a French party in Ireland, that his father, Sir 
Samuel Romilly, had most solemnly protested, and voted against in i 
minority of ten, which included Sheridan and Sir Arthur Pigott. Mr. 
Romilly said, though the Administration contained many men who 
he respected, still he could not forget that there were also included it 
it some of those wiio in 1807 passed the frig act against Ireland to 
which he had alluded. He thought that Mr. Tennyson’s amendmet! 
should have been, that the bill be read that day six months. He su)- 
posed that he wished to throw out the bill, and that would have bee! 
the plainer and more direct mode of doing it. 

Lord Manon thought that the present state of Ireland did not re 
quire so rigorous a measure as the one proposed. He was at any rat 
certain, that two years ago, a less rigorous measure would have bee! 
more effectual for the suppression of disturbances than this was likel) 
to be now. He gave a very reluctant consent to the measure. 

Mr. Fercus O’Connor denied that there were any disturbances 1! 
Cork. He had no doubt that the member for Kilkenny would givt 
similar testimony as to the state of that county. If the country hat 
been for so Jong in such a dreadful situation, why had not Ministers 1! 
troduced some remedial measure before? The reason was, that while 
the Reform Bill was pending, the cry of agitation was music to the! 
ears. The root of all the real disturbances was to be found in a 
speech of Mr. Stanley, who had promised the extinction of tithes, an 
which promise he had broken. _The Ministry would find what the 
voice of the people could do. They. would find that they could nt 
stifle Irish liberty in its infancy. 

The voice of the : } 
Since the name of Rome was distasteful to them, he would bring them nearer home: 
the voice of the people had brought Charles the First of England to the block ; it 4 
the voice of the people which + anc Charles the Tenth from his throne ; it wen ® 
voice of the people which passed the Reform Bill ; and the voice of the people would, 2 
on this pressing occasion fail to protect the constitution. 


At this part of his speech, considerable mirth was occasioned by # 
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manner in which Mr. O’Connor attempted to speak at Mr. Stanley, 


while he still continued to address the Speaker— . “4 
“ 0 uch a measure for England? TI ask you, Sir, are 
you ves war Seasntas aetna ireland 2?” (Great laughter ; in which the Speaker 
eartily joined, and said “ I hope not.”) Gentlemen laughed when he addressed them 
seriously, and looked grave at his jokes; like the drummer, beat them wherever he 
might, he could not please them. (Renewed laughter.) E 
Mr. Carew said that the county of Wexford was tranquil. Other 
arts of Ireland might require the strong measure proposed. He should, 
however, examine the details of the bill closely. He knew of instances 
where the people had behaved with great moderation,—where in- 
quests had been held on Whitefeet shot by the Police, and the farmers 
had returned a verdict acquitting the Police ; the consequence of which 
was, that the people were satisfied and remained peaceable. He also 
knew of many instances of great outrages being perpetrated ; and he 
really thought that industrious people required protection. He would 
support Lord Althorp’s motion. 
Mr. Cuay said that Mr. Stanley’s speech, however able, was cal- 
culated to lead the House into one great error—that of substituting 
local, personal, and party feelings, in place of the general good, as the 


basis of legislation ; a principle of legislation that was in the last de- 
' gree dangerous. < 


+ to give them his warmest support ; 



















































































He would say, that he had no feeling of hostility against Ministers ; he was disposed 
he owed them gratitude for what they had done as 
to Reform, and he was confident that their intentions were most pure. For them to 
leave office, would be a great national calamity; for he saw no other set of men who 
possessed the power to carry those measures of further Reform which the country de- 
manded and must attain, and at the same time preserve order. The disposition to place 
confidence in them must not, however, lead him too far-—not so far as to oppose those 
principles which were the basis of his political creed. Many independent men in that 
House, who wished well to Ministers, would not enter with them into the present path, 
aud many more would enter it with the deepest regret. 

Nothing but urgent necessity could justify the employment of force. 

Let Ministers be quite sure that their cause was just before they had recourse to 
such a measure—before they resolved to employ force against a whole people; and the 
employment of force by the Government against the people was a prima facie proof 
that the Government was wrong. (“ No, no!) There was always a presumption, 
when the Government employed force against the people, that it was to support a mea- 
sure of injustice ; and let them, he said, be sure to do justice before they employed 
force—to redress every grievance before they had recourse to coercion. Measures of 
coercion were the last which could be called for on this occasion. One part of the mea- 
sure hedid not approve of: another part—that which went to strengthen the law and 
protect life and property, to put a stop to outrage and restore order—to that extent he 
approved of the measure, and to that extent he thought Ministers had made cut a case, 
He did not approve of the military tribunals. There was no reason why justice should 
not be administered by the ordinary tribunals—no reason why a Special Commission 
should not be issued to suppress the outrages, 

He would not oppose the first reading of the bill: but, at the proper 
time, he would give his decided opposition to those parts of it which 
went beyond the suppression of outrages. He concluded by saying— 

If he saw a full measure of justice done to Ireland, and if Mr. O'Connell should then 
continue his agitation for Repeal—if he saw him acting from any motives of low and 
selfish ambition, though he did not think that he would act on such motives,—but if he 
saw agitation pursued after justice had been done, to chase the phantom of Repeal, 
which must lead to the ruin of the empire, he should be one of the first to grant 
Ministers all the power they could ask. 

Major BEaucterk said, that misgovernment was the cause of the 
evils which England suffered from Ireland; and yet Ministers were 
about to make the wrong and the cause of all those evils much greater. 

The question would probably be decided for Ministers by a well-dressed majority of 
the House. (Loud cries of “ No, no!) But who were their supporters in this scheme 
of oppression? The very men who were distinguished for their hatred of liberty—that 
faction which had been so long the object“of invective to the very members of the Ad- 
ministration, and had so obstinately resisted the rights of the people. The Ministry 
might plume themselves on such assistance ; but he would say, that the intelligent por- 
tion of the English community—the educated, reflecting, honest classes—felt the suffer- 
ings of Ireland as warmly as any Irish gentleman. 

The bill was one which every honest man must view with feelings of 
hatred. If it were carried, he for one would declare, that out of the 
House he would not obey it. (Cheers and laughter.) 

_ Mr. T. Lennarp thought that Mr. Sheil had failed in shaking one 
single fact or argument contained in the convincing speech of Mr. 
Stanley. If he had felt ry! doubts as to the propriety of supporting 
Government, they would have been removed by that speech. He 
would not grant the delay asked for by Mr. Tennyson, unless he could 
be satisfied that no outrages would be committed in Ireland in the 
meanwhile. 


Lord Exrincron asked Major Beauclerk what he meant by a 
“ well-dressed majority ?” 

Major Beaucterk said, he used the term in no offensive sense ; but 
merely meant to refer to the order and arrangement of honourable 
members on the various benches rising behind each other. 

‘ Lon Exrincton was the last man to take advantage of a word 

“ y spoken in the heat of debate ; but he would tell the opponents 
0 ag y that they would not be able to shake the confidence of the 
peop) e in those men, the whole tenor of whose lives proved them to 

e the firm friends of popular rights. He supported the bill with 
great reluctance, He disliked courts-martial, but thought that the exe- 
— of the bill ought not to be intrusted to the Magistracy. He 

“He that men of higher rank than those required in it would be alone 
a4 € to sit on the court-martials. He had the fullest confidence in 
¢ e Ministry, and was sure that the Marquis of Anglesea would use 
the powers intrusted to him as sparingly as possible. 

Mr. H. L. Butwer moved the adjournment of the House. 

_ venl ALTHoRP would not object to it, but thought that some hour 
should be named for the closing of the debate. 

Mr. O’ConneELt disclaimed being a party to any such bargain. 

Pre bog has a right to dictate to me what course I should pursue. I am the repre 
on 7 o. the People of Ireland. (Loud cries of ‘ No, no!* and laughter.) 1am the 
ny erat of thecapital of Ireland, and I believe there has been no petition against 


A Member objected to Mr. 
for Ireland. 


saci O’ConneELL explained that he meant the capital of Ireland. 
© man should dictate to him when he should address the House. 
te oe aa disclaimed all such intention. 
er a few words fi Dr. j 
quater tae eg tom Dr. BaLpwin, the House adjourned, at a 
The adjourned debate, on Friday night, was opened by 
Mr, H. L, Butwer. He would not vote that the bill be read that 


O’Conneli’s styling himself the member 





day six months,—he did not consider that to be a proper mode of dis- 

posing ofa subject which oe great consideration ; but he wished 

time for evidence ; and the House should recollect that if a short delay 

was granted, the results of the Assizes in Ireland might be known. He 

would therefore vote for Mr. Tennyson’s amendment. He thought 

that the conciliatory measures in progress would have great effect in 

quieting the people, especially when they knew that coercive measures 

would follow if mild ones proved ineffectual. He denied that Mr. 

Stanley had by any means made out that the predial agitation was con- 

nected with the political agitation. The violent speeches of Mr. 

Steele, and the miserable ballad about the liberation of Ireland by Mr. 

O’Connell, were very insufficient substitutes for grave documentary 
evidence and from credible witnesses. Mr. Stanley had read only 
those parts of Mr. Barrington’s evidence which suited his purpose ; he 
had omitted to say that Mr. Barrington by no means recommended the 
adoption of coercive measures. Mr. H. Bulwer concluded by remind- 
ing the House, that although the most perfect confidence might be 
placed in Earl Grey’s discretion, and his love of the liberties of his 
country, still there were two questions to be asked—Is he certain to 
remain in office? is he certain that his conciliatory measures will be 
carried ? 

Sir GrorcEe Grey supported the bill, from a conviction of its abso- 
lute necessity. It was not because the measure was one for Ireland 
only and did not extend to this country. It was morally impossible 
that England or Scotland could ever be in similar circumstances ; but 
if these countries were so placed, he would vote for a similar measure. 
He objected most strongly to that part of the bill which related to 
courts-martial ; but it was difficult to find a substitute for them that 
was not still more objectionable. It had been said that agitation re- 
pressed instead of creating disturbances. Why, then, did not Mr. 
O’Connell repress them? Surely, if agitation could effect it, he had 
the power in his own hands. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that when England was in a worse state 
than Ireland, no such extraordinary measures had been resorted to 
for her pacification. . 

Comparing the situation of England and of Ireland, he would ask in what part of 
Ireland had raged a conflagration which desolated one of the first commercial cities 
of the empire? Whut castle of Ireland had smoked with rebellious fires like that of 
Nottingham? What agrarian disturbances had convulsed any county of Ireland as 
they had convulsed Hampshire? Exaggerate the case of Government as you would, 
not one of the instances of crime in Ireland, nor all of them ~ together, equalled, 
either in atrocity or in disregard of law, what had been done in England, 

The Ministers, it seemed, threatened to resign: if this bill was not 
carried. 

He should not be deterred in his vote by any fear lest another Government could 
not be formed. He was not alarmed even at the idea of a Tory Government. (Laugh- 
ter on all sides.) Let Ministers pass this bill, and they would soon find, like one of the 
members for Westminster, that they were in an uncomfortable situation. But Tories 
could not remain in office longer than Whigs, if the people did not sanction their mea- 
sures; and in his conscience, he believed that the best Government for the country 
would be a Tory Ministry, acting under the recollection of their former errors. (JAluch 
laughter.) The truth was, that the cause of the people was never more deserted than 
at this moment. Suppose a Tory Minister had come down upon this question with his 
red box and his thirteen cases spread over fourteen months, the Whigs would have 
started in a phalanx from the Opposition Benches to resist it, and it would have been 
impossible for the Speaker to decide which of the eager orators had first canght his eye. 
(laughter.) They would have talked of the House of Brunswick, of the Constitution, 
of the laws, and what not; and of their predecessors, the Somerss, the Russells, and 
the Hampdens, while the Tory Government would have been denounced as a Cabinet 
of traitors, united for the destruction of the liberties of the country. (Cheers.) 

Lord Joun RussEtt said, with respect to Mr. bag: dreghe amend- 
ment, that it would be more manly and consistent with their dignity as 
legislators, to apply themselves at once to the present measure, if it 
were requisite—if not, to put a negative upon it directly. Ministers 
brought forward measures which they considered necessary to enable 
them to carry on the government— 

Parliament was to decide between three things—whether they would allow the go- 
vernment of Ireland to be in the hands of the midnight legislators, the Whitefeet ; or 
in those of an individual wielding the democracy of Ireland at his command ; or whe- 
ther they would assert and maintain it to be in the Crown and in the Parliament of a 
united people? 

It was expected that the Catholic Association would be dissolved 
after Emancipation was granted. 

But no: the power the person before mentioned held, in consequence of the denial of 
Catholic claims, was not withdrawn from him by the Irish people. Through gratitude, 
or through some other motive, they still adhered to him, aud were prepared to adopt 
whatever measures he advised. That pewer and influence he still holds, and wished 
seemingly to retain it, from what motives if was not easy to devise; they may be mo- 
tives of personal aggrandizement, of a double ambition, or they may be motives of the 
purest patriotism. Noone knew. However, that individual continued to recommend 
agitation for certain purposes, of course only known to himself. 

With regard to the first agitation—that for relief from the Catholic 
disabilities— 

This extr i case happened, that while the people were excited to the utmost 
the public peace was preserved; and, as Mr. O’Connell had said, the perpetration of 
po was prevented by the existence of the Catholic Association. But when the 
second agitation commenced, the result was not similar; on the contrary, wherever agi- 
tation was tried, outrages commenced of the most violent and detestable kind,—outrages 
which for a time the law was able to suppress, but which in the end overcame the law, 
aud prostrated it at the feet of a ruthless and sanguinary rabble. 1t was in evidence 
before the Committee on the state of Ireland, that in many places where this agitation 
pievailed, the Whitefeet were the same persons who attended thetithe meetings. They 
were ready to accept of agitation for one purpose,—namely, to get rid of the tithe sys- 
tem,—but they were also prepared to remedy their own grievances, which went beyond 
the tithe system, and extended in many cases to the ejection of persons from lands which 
they thought that other parties were better entitled to hold. Mr. Stanley had stated, 
on a former night, that of 150 outrages of this kind not one had been tried. He remem- 
bered, that in the month of December last, there had been scarcely one case of outrage 
committed connected with tithe, but many outrages of a different character. Yesterday 
he had received a letter stating, that on the night of the 18th February, six or eight 
violent outrages had been perpetrated, all for the purpose of compelling persons to sur- 
render land. They were told, however, that this was not political agitation: it had 
been set on foot, however, by those whom political agitation had moved,—by men who, 
having been told that the best mode of obtaining a redress of grievances was to make 
resistance where resistance was legally due, thought right to make resistance in other 
cases where it was not legal, by the commission of nocturnal outrages, robberies, and 
murders. 

He defended the appointment of Courts-martial and the power of 
making domiciliary visits. Every gentleman connected with Ireland 
thought the latter necessary. he Committee which sat last year, 
though it did not recommend the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
recommended that any man who was twice absent from home at night 
should be sent to gaol for a month, by any Magistrate, without the in- 
tervention of a Jury. The only way to give employment to the Irish 
poor, would be to restore tranquillity to the country ; and that would be 
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F From whom, he asked, could i Aetar come, except from men.in the possession, of 
capifal? and what seypelet would invest his capital in Ireland until, he was cerfain 
that, his property would not be destroyed and his servants would not be murdered 1 
performing his behests? If employment be wanted in Ireland, pass acts to give it to 
the people ; but do not fancy that you are doing your duty towards Ireland by refusing 
your consent to a measure without which life and liberty will be left insecure, and made 
the sport of every ruffigaly highwayman. 

Mr. H. Grarran charged Mr. Stanley with only producing one- 
sided. evidence. 


He showed the worst side, and hid the best. . He alluded to the murder of Potts, 
Gregory, and Maram, and made them the cardinal points of his statement. But why 
did not Mr. Stanley read to the House the evidence of Johnson and of the steward of 
Lord Lansdowne? That evidence would show that the acts of tyranny were not re- 
sisted until they were successively repeated for. years, aud until those.who at length 

guilty of the crime of murder were goaded to it by the most inhuman acts of 

barbarity. In that evidence, it was stated that Gregory practised every species of 

tyranny over those under his authority. He ejected the peasant from his habitation 

without having recourse to any form of legal proceeding, and he turned out upon the 

igh-roads wives and children there to starveand. die. Gregory had not. practised this 

R vig i for one year alone, but for several years; and he was proverbial for cheating 
the labourer out of part of his hire, or for withholding it entirely from him. 

He denied that the country was so, disturbed as was represented. 

He had letters that day from the counties of Meath, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and 
Waterford, and Queen’s County, all of which stated those counties to be in a state of 
complete tranquillity. .He would read a passage from one letter, to.show the system 
made use of in order to keep up the appearance’of disturbance: “ The police reports 
which are made up for the Castle are highly pictured and exaggerated. ‘They are made 
bd persons who have an interest in keeping up the disturbances. This county 
(Meath) was never more tranquil than it is at present. There were only 53, persons 
committed for trial at the Assizes [he would remind the House that this was out of a 
population of 200,000 souls], and one half of those, were out on bail.” They. were then 
told that it was impossible to obtain Jurors who would convict even on the clearest 
evidence. Mr. Grattan did not think so; and he had the opinion of Judge Foster to 
the same effect, who said,that “ He never would believe that suflicient Jurors could not 
be found to do their duty.” 

Sir W. Horne defended the bill,,on the ground of the necessity of 
applying some extraneous force to compel obedience to the laws. He 
asserted that the connexion between pradial and political agitation was 
clearly proved by the proceedings of the Volunteer Society, and by 
those of Mr. O’Connell and his friend Mr. Steele. 

Sir Ropert PEEL said, that the dreadfully disorganized state of Ire- 
land was notorious. He quoted the charge of Baron Smith to the Grand 
Jury of Queen’s County, to prove that murders, rapes, and robberies, 
were fearfully on the increase there. He also quoted the evidence of 

Mr. O'Connor, a Catholic priest, and of Doctor Doyle, to the same 
ect. 


He did not now say what might be right or wrong to be done; but were they agreed 
as to the facts, and that a more alarming state of society, established on testimony the 
most unquestionable, had never existed? (Cheers.) What, then, was the course to be 
pursued? Were the ordinary powers of the law sufficient to repress the disturbances and 
outrages that prevailed? No man alleged that they were; but every man expressed a 

ire to curb the disturbances. How was that to be effected? By a measure such as 
the present? It was for the House to decide the question. 

It was objected to this bill, that it contained no remedy for the causes 
of Irish distress and disturbance. This he would not deny. 

At the same time that he felt the necessity of this measure, with a view to repress 
outrage and disturbance, he candidly admitted, that he viewed the general condition of 
the country, for which, as he had said before, the bil] afforded no remedy, with the ut- 
most degree of anxiety and apprehension, He lamented to see such party animosity 
and agitation as now disturbed Ireland. Looking at the state of the country, he per- 
ceived av increasing population, and another eyil reacting on and reproducing the first, 
a eee a low scale of comfort, waut of employment, want of the usual conveniences 
and comforts of life. It was because the people were contented with lit 1d. inferior 
food, and because employment was scanty, that they were not discouraged from con- 
tracting early marriages, the source of an increased population, The two evils went on 
reacting on and reproducing each other, and the only check consisted in a deficiency of 
the potato crop. For that state of things this measure contained no remedy. (Cheers 
Srom some Irish members.) Who said it did? (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) But 
the present state of disorder precluded the application of any remedy. _( Renewed cheer- 
ing.) He repeated, this measure was no remedy for the original evil; but it put an end 
to a state of things the continuance of which would be inevitable desiruction. As to 
the original evil, look at the state of the relations subsisting between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. 


The existing evils were not to be traced to the Clergy and the Tithe 
system. The Clergy were innocent. 

Do uot let us offer up unoffending men, who were already despoiled of their rights, as 
sacrifices for the exactions of others: such a sacrifice would not suffice. He applied to 
it the words of Lord Bolingbroke on the trial of Sacheverell, which were equally true of 
the attacks now made on the Clergy, and of their probable result—* They made a fire to 
roast a parson, but they made it so hot that they burned themselves,” 

The misery of the farmers and the peasantry was to be attributed to 
the misconduct of the landlords, not.to the exactions of the Clergy. Sir 
Robert then read extracts from the evidence of Mr. John Walsh, a 
Roman Catholic Magistrate, which proved that aman who farmed ten 
or fifteen acres, in ordinary years, after having paid for rent, seed, and 
tithes (the latter, on.a farm of tenacres, amounting to 3/. 4s. ), had only 
Sl. 4s. left forthe payment of taxes, church-rates, and the repair of his 
cottage ;' his family being supported: by: the produce of one acre. of 
potatoes and one cow’s milk. With reference to Poor-laws he said— 

With every desire to afford relief to extreme cases of distress, he must class himself 
with those who objected to giving Poor-laws to’ Ireland; for he feared that they would 
extinguish all the property of the country, and amount to a simple agrarian law. He 
was not decidedly against all Poor-laws; he did not say that such a modification of 
them as would relieve cases of extreme distress, while they did not afford-any tempta- 
tion to idleness, should be at once rejected ; but, looking to all the remedies which had 

been pro i, he felt that the country was nearly arrived at that condition 
bed by the Roman historian—“ Quibus nec vitia nostra nec remedia pati possu- 
mas.” How could such measures as’ had: been proposed stop the anarchy that was 
stalking eres oe the land, or how could it prevent the crimes that were committed ? 
They talked o healing measures ; but let them remember, if they placed any hopes to 
pasty the people by making concessions; they must go on conceding, and there would 
hing but ion; and he would suggest that they should not, in any mea- 

sure, go one point beyond their own deliberate sense Of-what was due to justice. 


‘The measure before the House was one of intolerable severity, un- 
less there:was a necessity for it. ‘He admitted that; but he denied 
that it was a suspension of the British constitution. 

The British constitution, in many parts of that country, as described by Dr. Doyle, by 
Baron Smith, by the Reverend Mr. O'Connor, had. been long ago goue. He sawa 
ghastly form that called itself. the British constitution. What was the British consti- 
tution? It was nota form of jurisprudence intended to give impunity to crime. ‘The 
British constitution presupposed the existence of institutions and implements which 
could be employed for the protection of life and property. The British constitution 
kuew naling ofthe abominable doctrine of passive resistance ; it never took a precau- 
tien. st it, because it confided in the equity,and justice of Englishmen, and never 
pi ea reay the doctrine of passive resistance would be resorted, to by any man as.an 

ity, for the purpose. of depriving others of their rights. But it had been said, 
would England tolerate this‘law? He asked, would England tolerate the state of 
things which existed in Iveland? And this state of things existed before this law was 
brought in, and therefore this question ought to have precedence. 


It had been denied that the system of political agitation was con- 
nected with the insurrection— 

















Political agitation and ingurrectionary violence were said to be totally unconnected 
but that, on the contrary, the one was adverse to the existence of the other, as the efforts 
of the political agitators were directed to repress outrage. He would draw the line be. 
iween the truth and the error: they. were, at certain periods, disunited, and even gp. 
gaat whenever insurrectionary violence was likely to defeat the objects, of theagitator, 

o doubt, mst laudable exhortations were addressed to the people, recommending 
sobriety, abstinence from quarrels, and many other virtues. He did not say they were 
insincere in such exhortations ; on the contrary, he admitted their perfect sincerity, 
But what consolation could a manifesto, inculcating sobriety, impart to the victims of 
turbulence? How did it furnish evidence of the utter difference between agitation anj 
insurrection, when. political agitation could flourish only by a system of perfect disci. 
pline, and when that discipline would be incomplete until obedience was secured qq 
those points ? 

He referred to the history of the Society of the United Irishmen, 
whose organization and discipline were so complete that they obeyed 
orders transmitted to them from Dublin without even knowing by 
whom they were issued. Now this society, which had for its object 
the overthrow of the Government, was constantly exhorting the people 
to be sober and peaceable. He would not wait a fortnight, with Mr, 
Tennyson, to see whether the stream of guilt which was flowing in 
Ireland would be streaked with a few more or less drops of blood. He 
grounded his support of the bill on the record of outrages, which it was 
impossible. to gainsay. To all objections there was an answer in the 
fact, that in one year, and in one province, there had been 196 attempts 
at murder, 194 burnings, and 1,827 burglaries. These were the justifi. 
cations for suspending the Constitution. How could society be ina 
worse state? Great battles and victories had been won without suchan 
expense of human blood. The glorious victory won by Lord §t, 
Vincent did not cost so much; the bombardment of Algiers. did not 
waste so many lives; and the impetuous tide of French exultation was 
rolled back at Busaco without sucha loss of human blood. (Loud 
cheers.) He was haunted by recollections of Irish atrocity. In Eng. 
land, what man did not scorn the threat of assassination? In Ireland, 
the notice was given in serious earnestness ; and if the unhappy wretch 
thus threatened did not remove to some distant place, his life would 
too surely pay the forfeit. He related the story of a man who had 
prosecuted certain persons at the Clare Assizes. 

He came to Dublin for a short time till the affair had blown over, and his thatched 
roof was pulled down, and a slated one built in its stead. And he would here divert 
their attention for a moment to this a trivial cireumstance, as.strongly illus. 
trative of the state of society in Ireland. In England it was but of little importance 
whether a roof was thatched or slated; but in Ireland, a slated roof was one step to. 
wards security in a country where it was but too common a practice to fire the roof, 
whilst every door and window was guarded for the purpose of driving back or butchering 
those to whom the progress. of the flames, permitted any exertion for their escape. This 
man, however, anxious to.retain his property, substituted a slated for a thatched roof, 
He received a threatening notice, which he communieated tome. I earnestly advised 
him to return to Dublin; which he, anxious to preserve his property, refused to do, 
Some. weeks after, nine, or eleven men (I forget which) surrounded the house. These 
ruflians came after much deliberation, much conspiracy among themselves, and when, 
by forbearing for some time to carry their threats into execution, they had lulled 
the vigilance of the unfortunate man, and diminished his precautions against 
them. They found him asleep—they broke open the door — they brought him 
to the threshold, and murdered him with a within hearing of his wife 
and ;children, [The strong emotion excited in the House by the narrative of 
this eireumstance, and the pathos of Sir R. Peel's acting, is, according to the Chronicle's 
report, “indescribable.”] The eldest child was nine years of age. ‘‘ The heroic mo- 
ther, aware of the doom that awaited her, and that remonstrance was useless, hid the 
child in a recess of the immense fireplace, at the same time stirring up the flames. She 
said to the child (whom I saw, and indeed had under my charge for some years), ‘ The 
cries you hear are the cries of your murdered father—my turn will be next—in this re- 
ecss you may escape observation. I will struggle to the utmost, and my dying action 
shall be, to cast a turf upon the fire. Mark well the murderers—and avenge your mur- 
dered parents.’ (Vehement checrs.) And on that child’s evidence it was, confirmed by. 
other testimony, that thre> men afterwards forfeited their lives for that murder.” 

Sir Robert concluded by stating, that if this measure were refused, 
the inevitable result would be a state of things in which every founda- 
tion of civil society would be subverted—in which there would be no 
punishment except for innocence, and no security but for crime. 

Mr. Ruruven moved an adjournment; whieh Lord ALTHoR?P ear- 
nestly opposed ; and it was rejected by a majority of 466 to 68. Ano- 
ther motion to the same effect was rejected by 468 to 63. 

Mr. J. H. Lioyp then spoke against the bill. 

Dr. BaLpwin moved and Mr. O’ConnELL seconded an adjournment 
to Monday. 

Lord Atruorr would no longer object to the adjournment, as it was 
now later than when he first objected. 

Sir R. H. Ineuis protested against the time of the House being 
wasted in the discussion of Irish affairs. Lord Althorp would lose the 
respect of the House if he thus yielded to clamours for adjournment: he 
ought on Monday to take measures for bringing the discussion toa close. 

Mr. O’ConneE tt said that nothing could be-more unfounded than the 
statement that the Irish members had taken more than an adequate 
share in this debate. (‘ Oh!”) 

How many Irish members had spoken? One on the first night of the debate, two on 
the second night, and another on the present night. Let it be recollected that the Irish 
members were deeply interested in this question. The English gentlemen were there 
in a judicial character ; they were the judges; but the Irish were to be the victims. 


The House, at half-past one o’clock, adjourned to Monday. 


2. IntsH Venue Bitt. This bill went through the Committee 
in the Lerds on Tuesday, and was passed on Thursday. 


3. Anotition oF IntsH Tirnes. A long conversation took place 
on Wednesday, on the presentation of a petition by Captain Wemyss, 
from Leélie in Fifeshire, praying for the abolition of the Church Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, and the application of its revenues to the uses of 
the State. 

Mr.’ Gitton, Mr. O'Dwyer, and Mr. Barrow complained of the 
manner in which Church property had been diverted from the legiti- 
mate purposes of educating and supporting the poorer classes ; and 
contended, ‘that there would be no tranquillity in Ireland as long as 
the Protestant ‘Church was supported by compulsory payments. from 
Catholics. : 

Mr. M..D.!Hut said, that the éffect of abolishing tithes.would be 
to put their produce into the pockets of the landlords. There-was no 
necessity 'for:,passing any acts, as had been asserted, in the time 0 
Henry the Eighth, for the transfer of the tithes from Catholics to -Pro- 
testants; for the clergy became -conyineed oftheir Catholicserrorsias 
soon.as the Head of the Church was convinced ; which therefore.pre- 
cluded the neeessity of making any transfer. 

Mr. Consett said, that all grants of tithes were made subject to.the 
performance of certain duties. The parson had a very small share of 
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the tithes in Ireland. The Aristocracy had by far the largest portion ; 
and the object of the Ministerial Court-martial Bill was to force the 
People to | fe money due to the Aristocracy. There were only 
five hundred Protestant clergymen in Ireland, but there were two thou- 
sand five hundred Catholic priests. The lords, baronets, and squires 
of Ireland, not the Hierarchy, enjoyed the tithes and oppressed the 
people. 

Lord Sanvon agreed with Mr. Cobbett in believing that it was the 
pe egg not the clergy, who enjoyed the principal part of the Irish 
tithes. e mentioned the circumstance of an Irish gentleman who 
cleared his estate of a surplus population, by turning eleven hundred 
people upon the highways to shift for themselves; some of whom went 
to the towns, others to neighbouring estates, and others became thieves 
and vagabonds. No English landlord would dare to act in this way. 

Mr. Suet said, that the statement of Mr. Cobbett as to the com- 

arative amount of tithes held by the laity and clergy was erroneous. 
The laity held only about 100,000/. per annum, while the clergy laid 
claim to 600,000/. 

Lord Joun RussEtw thought that Mr. Sheil’s calculation was nearer 
the truth than Mr. Cobbett’s. It would be unwise to enter then into 
the discussion of the tithe question, but he could say, that Ministers 
had a measure to propose on that subject. When the Church Reform 
came regularly before the House, Mr. Stanley would be prepared to 
answer all pertinent questions upon the subject.. 


4. Poor-Laws tn Iretanp. In reply to a question by Colonel 
TyrreE.t, on Tuesday, Mr. STanLey said that Government were not 
prepared to bring in a bill to establish Poor-laws in Ireland. 

Mr. O’ConneEtt said, that he was in favour of establishing Poor- 
laws for the relief of the aged, infirm, and insane, but opposed to 
giving parish relief to the able-bodied. He had been misrepresented 
on that point. He would apply part of the Ecclesiastical revenues to 
the purposes of Poor-laws. 


5. Petition For THE Removat or Mr. Stantey. Lord 
TrEYNuAM, on Tuesday, presented a petition from the parish of St. 
Michael and St. George, Dublin, for the removal of Mr. Stanley 
from the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland ; but withdrew it, upon the re- 
presentation of Earl Grey and Lord Brougham, that it was irregular 
to petition the House to remove an officer of the Government, who 
was appointed, and could only be removed, by the King. 


6. TitHes, AND CLERICAL PATRONAGE OF THE CHANCELLOR. 
Lord Kine, on Tuesday night, presented a petition from Boreham, in 
the county of Somerset, complaining of the attempt of the Rector to 
exact the tithe of herrings caught upon the coast. This attempt, Lord 
King stated, had so exasperated the parishioners, that it had made 
Boreham “alittle Ireland.” The Rector had been burnt in effigy, and 
had fled the parish. He was one of those lately appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor ; who had made it his practice to confer livings upon clergy- 
men recommenced by the Bishops. The Chancellor did this, of 
course, in order to stand well with the Bishops ; who generally were the 
tools of every successive Government, but they would not be the tools 
of this Administration. 

Lord Brougham, who knew so much of history, would recollect the reply of the Duke 
of Wharton to William the Third, when that King remarked to him that he thought 
the Tories were a very convenient and a very accommodating set of men, whom it 
might be to his advantage to employ. The Duke agreed with his Majesty that the 
Tories were certainly very good tools, but his Majesty must recollect that he was not 
the King of the Tories, He would tell Ministers that they were not the Ministers of 
the Tories. 

The Duke of CumpErtanp asked if the tithes had been exacted ? 


Lord Krnc—* No; the tithe proctor was burnt in effigy, and no steps 
have been since taken to enforce the payment of tithes.” 

Lord Broucuam said, if there were no custom authorizing the col- 
lection of the tithe of herrings, the petitioners would obtain redress in 
a court of law, if the claim of the Rector were attempted to be enforced. 
The Rector was a very unlikely man to enforce a claim of that nature. 
He had given him the living because he was a very deserving man, 
who was a preacher at one of the new churches, which had been burnt 
down. He would have been reduced with his family to great distress 
if he had not given him the living in question. It was evidently quite 
impossible for the Lord Chancellor to go travelling about the country 
seeking proper persons upon whom to confer livings of 30. 401. and 
501. per annum ; ‘and he had therefore applied to the Bishops to recom- 
mend persons who might be appointed to them. This was done for 
the good ‘of the Church; and without any reference whatever to politics. 

Lord Kine said the Lord Chancellor might have great discernment 
= to human nature in general, but he knew very little of clerical na- 

ure. 

Lord Wynrorp disapproved of Lord King’s mode of introducing 
these subjects into Parliament. It only tended to increase the “ run 
upon the Church,” which was made without any just cause, and to em- 
bitter the dreadful spirit against it which existed at the present time. 

Lord: Kine then presented another petition from the inhabitants of 
—_ in Cumberland, who complained of being harassed by the tithe 
system. ‘ 

According to the petition, a system of extreme and vexatious legal persecution had 
been carried on against them ever since 1816, in order to upset a long-established mo- 
dus; that they had fully proved their modus in the evidence which they gave in 
the cause; that they had had the decisions of Sir John Leach, Lord Eldon, and Lord 
Lyndhurst in their favour; and yet a third suit was now in progress. It was circum- 


stances like these which occasioned that run agaiast the Church which Lord Wynford 
deprecated, 


On Wednesday, the Bishop of Baru and Wetts defended the Rector 
of Boreham. e said that the clergyman in question was a most ex- 
cellent man, and had never raised, but on the contrary had lowered his 
tithes. The petition presented by Lord King had been got up by Mr. 
Pierce, his Lordship’s agent. He hoped that Lord King meant to make 
the amende honorable for his unjustifiable attack. 

Lord Kina said that he meant to do nothing of the kind. The 
Bishop could not deny that the rector had demanded the tithe of her- 
rings, or that he had made the parish too hot to hold him. Every far- 
mer in the parish except two had signed the petition; which was not 
got up by Lord King’s instigation, but on the contrary, he had directed 
peel agent, a.lessee of land in the parish, not to interfere respecting the 

etition. 


The Bishop of Exeter charged Lord King with having stated in- 
correctly some circumstances with regard to the conduct of the Dean'of 
Exeter, in the payment of the officiating clergymen of two parishestin 
Devonshire, Silverton and Swainbridge, and with having levied heavy 
fines upon the renewal of leases, while the salaries of the curates te 
mained at the same low rate as before. This he denied. The Dean 
had not raised a sixpence by fines during the twenty years he had been 
the impropriator of the tithes. 

Lord Kine replied, that all he had said was that the officiating cler— 
gymen were very ill paid in those parishes. The fines had not beer 
increased by the Dean, because no leases had dropped in. 


7. Breacn or Privirece. Lord Trrnuam, on Wednesday,. 
moved that the editor and printer of the Standard should be brought 
to the bar of the House on Thursday, for styling Lord King and him- 
self “the Church-hating Gemini,” “ scoundrels,” and the “ Devil’s 
advocates,” in an article which appeared in their journal of that: 
evening. * 

Lord Brovenam hoped, that if Lord Teynham persevered in his 
motion, Lord King at least would not join him in taking any notice of 
such trumpery. 

Lord Krne said that he did not concur with Lord Teynham ; and 
that he had no objection to be called the Devil’s Advocate,—understand— 
ing that, in the Court of Rome, the Devil’s Advocate was an impor= 
tant person, whose duty it was ez officio to warn the Pope against 
admitting any improper person on the roll of Saints. He was rather 
gratified therefore with the appellation. 

Lord TrynuHAM said, in that case, he must be content to take his 
share of the fun. So he withdrew the motion. 


8. Carrrat PunisHMenT. Mr. Hume presented a petition ‘om 
Tuesday, signed by 5,330 persons inthe Metropolis, for a reform in the 
criminal law relating to capital punishment. 

Mr. Pease entirely. concurred in the prayer of the petition, and 
thought that the character of a Christian country and a Christian Le- 
gislature was at stake when they were called upon to wipe away suck. 
a stigma from the criminal law of the country. 

The system, as at present existing, was at variance with the principles of the Christiamw 
religion. Why should a man convicted of murder, for instance, executed withim 
forty-eight hours after the sentence? Why should he, in so short a space, be called 
into the presence of Omnipotence, when the points of law on which his fate depended 
were often so doubtful as to require hours of discussion before the Judges could decide ? 

Sir J. CAMPBELL reminded the House, that much had been donein 
softening the severity of the criminal laws by the last Parliament. 

Mr. Georce Lams mentioned, that a gentleman in every respect: 
highly qualified for such a service had been sent to the United States 
to examine the mode of secondary punishment in that country, and‘ ta 
give this country the benefit of American experience in the treatment 
of criminals. 

Sir W. Horne (the Attorney-General) was of opinion that the 
severity of the criminal law might be mitigated still further, with ad- 
vantage to society. 

9. Laznovur In Facrorres. Colonel Torrens presented a petition, 
on Tuesday, in favour of the Ten-hours Bill. 

Mr. Fryer said that the tax on bread was the cause of the cruelty of 
the manufacturers to the children in their employ. Means would’ be 
taken out of doors, if not within the House, to put an end to that 
odious tax. 

Mr. Curiar Fercusson objected to the threatening language of 
Mr. Fryer. He approved of Mr. Sadler's bill. 

Mr. Hume defended the master manufacturers. They were not the 
brutes they were called. The necessity of paying 55s. a quarter for 
wheat, which the operatives in other countries could obtain for 33s., 
was the real cause of all this overworking and wretchedness. 

Mr. T. Artwoopalso attributed the sufferings of the operatives im 
a great measure to the Corn-laws. Stern — compelled the mas~ 
ters to grind down poor children by extraordinary labour. 

A Member mentioned, that at a meeting held some time since in 
Manchester, Mr. Oastler and the Reverend Mr. Bull entered the 
town with flags and banners bearing inflammatory mottoes. Fromone 
of the flags two ropes were suspended, wherewith to hang master- 
manufacturers. At the same meeting it was said, that at the Day of 
Judgment the sentence pronounced upon those manufacturers would be, 
“Depart from me into everlasting fire prepared for ye.” 

Mr. Mark Puituies hoped that the question would be dispassion— 
ately considered. He was largely connected with manufactures ; and, 
in common with most others in the same business, was desirous that 
the question should be brought before Parliament. 

Mr. Harpy presented a petition, on Thursday, from a considereble 
number of Bradford manufacturers, in favour of the Ten-hours Bill. 

He was convinced that a case had been made out for the interference of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. SrrickLanp said that the question was not one in which the 
interest of the master-manufacturers was singly concerned, it was also 
a question of humanity. He never would believe that the welfare'of 
the country could be advanced by crippling the limbs of her childrén. 
Though the evidence adduced before the Committee was only on one 
side, it was nevertheless so complete, convincing, and unanswerable, 
that no counter-evidence could affect it. 

® This is the passage of the’ Standard of Wednesday, to which Lord Ternmaw al- 
luded—“ As far as the interests of the clergy are concerned (to use a trivial phrase), we 
glory in the displays of Lords King and Teynham. Representing, as these Lords-'vo~ 
lunteer to do, the Devil's Advocates, the manifestations of abortive labour and ineffec- 
tual spite made in their false and in their trampery charges would insure the canoniza- 
tion of any church, without one word being said in its favour. There are, perhaps, fen 
or twelve thonsand ministers in the United Charch; and about every session Lords 
King and Teynham come down with their little driblet of imputation upon a parson of 
a small inieh-theee a lecturer of some obscure chapel—there a curate who would not 
bury or marry or something at the command of the Dissenting teachers—or a ‘rector 
who demands all or more than all his tithes, ‘The year yields, say some half-dozen 
to each of the Church-hating Gemini--the majority inevitably wholly false in matter 
of statement; and these are the charges—which would not be noticed if they were not 
singular and striking exceptions—that serve as the text for those long invectives against 


the whole body of the clergy that give renown to the titles of King and of Teynham. 
There are scoundrels every where, and the House of Lords cannot be exempted frong 





the knowledge that there are,” 
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Mr. Copsetr said, that those who supposed it was in the power of 
the masters to put an end to the evils complained of, were under a mis- 
take. What was the cause of the sufferings of the children? 

Let them confess it at once. It was because the people were ground to the earth 
with taxation,—becadse every artiele which they consumed was loaded with taxes, 
whilst the rich almoftescaped taxation altogether. (A laugh.) Notwithstanding the 
laugh of the right honourable baronet on the Treasury Bench, he should be able to 
prove that assertion satisfactorily to the House on a future day. He said that the poor 
were ground to the earth by taxes laid on by the rich, from which they themselves 
escaped almost entirely; and therefore they were reduced to the necessity of either 
starving, or driving their children to work in the factories. He certainly would vote 
for the bill if it should be introduced; On this occasion he would pin his faith to the 
sleeve of his honourable colleague (Mr. Fielden), who was a great manufacturer, and 
employed moré men, perhaps, than any other manufacturer in the country. Mr. Fielden 
understood the subject perfectly wells which he (Mr. Cobbett) did not. (“ Hear!” 
and a laugh.) Not so fast. He did not say that he did not understand the cause which 
induced parents to drive their children into the factories, but that he understood nothing 
about spinning-jennies, power-looms, and the sort of work which was done in cotton- 
factories. Let the House always keep in view, that this law was required not to 
restrain the masters, but parents from being cruel to their own children; and that they 
were driven to be thus cruel by the heavy burden of taxes which pressed upon them, of 
which the rich bore hardly any share. 

Mr. Meruvuen in strong terms reprobated the almost nightly attempts 
of Mr. Cobbett to create ill-will in the poor towards the rich. The 
language which he used was the same which for many years had been 
employed in the Political Register, and'in “ twopenny trash.” 

Mr. O’ConneE.t thought that Mr. Methuen would have acted more 
wisely in remedying the inivstice which Mr. Cobbett had demonstrated 
to exist, and which Lord . orp admitted to exist, in the operation 
of the Assessed Taxes. 

Mr, Methuen might have spared his sneer at the compositions of the member for Old- 
ham. The latter was entitled to hold what opinionshe pleased out of that House, and 
he possessed a ready pen to deliverthem. He thought, however, that there was rot a 
man in the House who did not feel it to be creditable to England, that an individual 
who had commenced life in so humble a station, had, by the unaided force of his in- 
tellect, raised himself tothe proud situation in which he at present stood. (“ Hear, 
hear!) There probably was no country in Europe but England where such an event 
eould have happened, ‘That was the highest eulogium which could be passed upon 
England. He was sorry, therefore, that on the present occasion Mr. Methuen had been 
hurried away into the expression of something like anger. When he was talking about 
“twopenny trash,” he might have reflected that there might be more wisdom in what 
was sold for 2d. than in a splendidly-bound folio volume. He might also have recol- 
lected that a great man of the present day had gone below 2d. in the price of the publi- 
eations with which he was connected. 

Lord ALtuorpr wished it to be understood, that he had admitted the 
inequality of taxation in the particular case only which Mr. Cobbett 
had brought forward, but denied it as to taxation in general. 

A Member, in allusion to a statement made by Mr. Cobbett ona 
former evening, of the distress existing in one of the districts of York- 
shire, stated, that persons above sixteen years of age were receiving Qs. 
a day when employed out of the factories, and 3s. a day when Non 
in them ; and it was expected that there would soon be more work than 
hands to execute it. 

Mr. Gissorne could state from his personal knowledge, that there 
was never less want «f employment in the districts near Manchester 
than at present. 

10. Stave Emancipation. Mr. Gopson, on Wednesday, presented 
a petition from James Window, of Westminster, containing a plan for 
the gradual abolition of slavery. It contained a proposition for making 
a compensation to the masters of slaves. 

Mr. Coxnett had no doubt that a plan would be proposed to the 
House containing some such compensation clause ; but if five millions 
were disbursed in this way, he should like to know how the people 
were to get it back again? 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said that emancipation should precede compen- 
sation. He thought that the slaves should receive compensation—not 
the masters. But the plan in question proposed that the compensation- 
money should be raised by debentures, which were to be liquidated by 
the labour of the slaves themselves. 

Dr. Batpwin said, the person who proposed such a security for the 
liquidation of the debentures, should insure the lives of the slaves; and 
what would be the result if the cholera should then break out among 
them? 


11. West Inpres. Lord Cotyritr, on Tuesday, postponed his 
motion on West India affairs, in consequence of the interview which 
he was informed was to take place between Lord Goderich and the 
West India Committee. 


12. Taxes on KnowiEpcr. “Mr. Dykes, on Friday, presented a 
petition from Cockermouth for the repeal of the taxes on Knowledge. 

Mr. AGLionsy supported the petition, and expressed his confident 
expectation that Ministers would attend to the prayer of it. 

Mr. Coxserr did not think that these taxes were all taxes on know- 
ledge. He thought that the benefits of education were much over- 
rated. Crime had increased as education had increased. He was op- 
posed to the taxes, however, because they were unjust in their opera- 
tion, and because they tended to the suppression of truth. . 

_ Lord ALTHorp protested against Mr. Cobbett’s doctrine that educa- 
tion had no tendency to check crime. He maintained that it had. 


13. Onservance or THE Sappatu. Mr, Jounstonr, in presenting 
a petition, on Wednesday, from Richmond in Surrey, stated that there 
was no intention to interfere with innocent amusements on Sunday; 
but the object of those interested in the success of the proposed mea- 
sure was to protect those tradesmen who observed the law from loss 
arising from its non-observance by others. 

Mr. O’ConneELt, in that case, would support the measure. 

Mr. Consetr thought the law strong enough as it stood. There 

would be no end to interference between servants and their masters if 
it were once commenced. If Parliament were to legislate for grooms 
and ladies’ maids, there would be a system of interference in the con- 
cerns of private families introduced, such as never was heard of in any 
other country. 
_ Mr. M. D. Hitt presented, on Friday, a petition from Hull, pray- 
ing for measures to enforce the better observance of the Sabbath. He 
was glad to hear that in the bill about to be brought forward, there 
would be no interference with the recreation of the lower orders on 
Sunday. 


Mr. Consett said, as there seemed to be a pretty general disposition 








to remove what was called the disabilities under which the Jews h, 7 
boured, it would be necessary, when the bill was brought forward, j)_ 
have some provisions inserted respecting their observance of the Sah, 
bath. 

Their Sabbath now took place on a Saturday, the Christian’s on a Sunday ; and 
there was not some provision introduced, either oue or the other must change their re) 
gion, and he confessed that he did not feel very much disposed to change his. (Law 
ter.) Mr. Hill had spoken of the lower orders. “ The lower orders!" — Who wey 
they, he would ask? Were not they all made by the same hand? If Mr- Hill meay 
that class who were most liable to the taxation of the country, then he understog 
what he meant by the term “ lower orders.” 

Sir C. Burrewt denied that any class of persons escaped taxation, 
certainly the rich did not. He denied that there was any want ¢ 
feeling on the part of the wealthy towards the poor. 


A Member said, that though he had no great respect for Mr. Cob. 
bett’s opinions, yet he thought highly of his knowledge of the Englig 
language ; and he would thank him to point out a term that would q 
in the place of the “ lower orders,” which so much displeased him. 

Sir M. W. Riprery thought that no legislative act would make th 
Sabbath to be more sacredly observed than it was at present. Fe 
agreed with Mr. Cobbett, that it would be inconvenient to exempt the 
Jews from the operation of any law which might be passed for the bet. 
ter observance of Sunday. 


14. Jewisu Disasriries. Mr. Hixr, on Friday, presented a peti. 
tion from the Unitarian Dissenters assembling for worship in Bowk 
Alley Lane, Hull, praying for the removal of Jewish disabilities. Mr, 
Cobbett had said, that if the Jews were admitted to the privileges of 
Christians, there would be an end to the Christian religion. 

But suppose that the Jews were relieved from their eivil disabilities, Mr. Cobbet 
need not change his religion, whatever was done in favour of the Jews, nor need any 
change take place in the Sabbath-day. The Jews were careful to observe both thy 
Jewish and Christian Sabbath. He never heard of the Jews offering such an insult tp 
the religious feelings of the country in which they happened to reside, as not to showall 
proper outward respect (and that was all that eould be required of them) for the reli. 
gious institutions in the midst of which they lived. If Mr. Cobbett were to go to Tur. 
key—and he should be sorry for him to go there or anywhere else that would take hin 
away from them—he would find himself obliged, by that courtesy to the opinions of 
others which had marked his conduct through life—(A laugh)—to observe the Friday 
with the same strictness as the Jews do the Christian Sunday in this country. If Mr, 
Cobbett did so, no Imaun in Turkey could justly complain of him, 

He noticed Mr. Cobbett’s criticism on the phrase “ lower orders," 
and said he disliked the phrase himself, as it was sometimes used to 
imply contempt, which certainly he could not feel. 


Mr. Consett said, this was a petition for abolishing Christianity in 
England. 


“Since we have met, we have abolished the Committees of Grievanees, of Religion, ani 
of the Courts of Justice; and we have established the practice of presenting petitions 
in a petty Parliament instead of a fullone. That was a pretty beginning; and now 
comes this petition for oversetting the Christian religion. Let the honourable gentle. 
man tell me in what position the Courts of Law would be, ifthe Jews were emancipated, 
God knows, they make free enough already—(Laughter)—and certainly get more mo- 
ney together than any set of Christians. As if this were not enough, a clause was 
slipped into an act of Parliament,a few years back, to enable them to possess freehold pro. 
oe in England. It would not have passed so quictly, I promise you, if I'd been in 

-arliament. (Laughter.) But let the honourable gentleman, I say, tell me what would 
be our position with a Jew Judge upon the bench, a blasphemer by profession, one who 
calls Jesus Christ an impostor? What would the honourable member do with this 
Judge stuck up there—( A fangh)—to try a man for blasphemy? He is himself a blas- 
phemer; and regularly once a week blasphemes Jesus Christ in the Synagogue, and 
once a year crucifies, him in effigy.” 

He said that the poor fanatics who had presented that petition, knew 
not what they said, or what they prayed for. 

“They cannot have reflected that the Jews eall Jesus Christ an impostor. Yet they 
proclaim it in their books, in their sermons, in their prayers, and in their psalms, which 
they sing loud enough to stun any unfortunate Christian who may happen to be within 
hearing.” 

Mr. Cobbett then made a digression relative to the inequality of the 
Stamp- duties, and concluded by saying— 

“T will not talk of the Stamp-taxes as regards what has ag but if the present 
laws be persevered in, I warn the House that not only will the Fundholders pay their 
proportion, but we will go into the arrears. All I require is justice for the future, Give 
us but that, and I will not ask for justice for the past.” 

Lord Atruorr said, that a bill for the consolidation of the Stamp- 
duties was then in preparation. 


In some respects, Mr. Cobbett had shown that some parts of the Stamp duties re- 
quired amendment; but if he looked to the whole of the taxation for Stamps, he would 
find that the pressure did not operate unfairly on any class, but that the rich paid the 
same proportion as the other classes.. This he would satisfactorily show a a the 
question was brought before the House, P 

Mr. Curiar FErcusson complained that the business of the House 
was delayed by Mr. Cobbett, day after day, occupying their time 
with the delivery of his notions. -He thought that the Jews ought 
to be admitted to an equality of civilrights: no man should be excluded 
unless he were a dangerous man, or an enemy to the State. 

Mr. A. JouUNSTONE agreed with Mr. Cobbett, that if the petition 
presented contained the opinions of a majority of the House, this was 
the last Christian Parliament that would sit. The petition came from 
Unitarians, who were not Christians themselves. 








15. InrenreRENCE oF Miitary at Extecrions. Mr. T. Art- 
woop, on Tuesday, presented a petition from the Birmingham Politi- 
cal Union, complaining of the illegal interference of the military at 
the late elections. He had himself seen bodies of infantry clear the 
streets, and troops of cavalry ride up to the hustings, when the polling 
was going on, and no breach of the peace had been committed. If the 
House did not do its duty now, he hoped that at the next election the 
people would go to the hustings with loaded pistols. (Groans.) He 
repeated it—he hoped they would arm themselves with pistols and 
rifles, for the protection of their rights. (Loud disapprobation. ) 

Mr. Sprine Rice strongly protested against such language. 

A Member said, that at Wolverhampton the interference of the mi- 
litary was necessary to enable the peaceable electors to give their votes 
in safety. 

Mr. Attwoop said, that the place where the soldiers charged the 
people when no breach of the peace was committed, was Walsall. 

Mr. Forster maintained, that the interference of the military was 
necessary during the late elections, to save Walsall from sharing the 
same fate as Bristol. 

Mr. Buckincuam said, that at Sheffield innocent blood was shed 
owing to the unnecessary calling in of the soldiers. 


16. Sr. Ives Evecrion. - Mr.. Hawkins presented a petition, 0 
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sented a petition from Chatham, ‘complaining of intimidation being 
used at the last election, to compel persons to vote for the Govern- | 
ment candidate; and requesting that the electors might either be 
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Wednesday, from Mr. Mackworth Praed, complaining of undue in- 
fluence practised at the -last election for St. Ives. The petitioner 
charged the owners of mining property, and principally the Earl cf 
Lauderdale, with illegal interference in that election. 


Mr. Hause denied the charges of the petitioner, who was the un- 


‘stated that he made 500/. per annum by his law business, and 50/. per 
nnum by poetry. He said that Mr. Praed had applied to Lord Lau- 
derdale for his influence, but confessed, on the hustings, that he had 
failed to obtain it. 

Mr. Hawkins, on behalf of Mr. Praed, denied this statemenit. 


17. INTIMIDATION OF ELEcTORs. 


Mr. Grote, on Thursday, pre- 


" stripped of their franchise, or protected in the free exercise of it. He 
‘said that the only mode of protecting electors was that of voting by 
Ballot. Mr. E. L. Butwer concurred in this opinion. Mr. Grote 
* then presented a petition from Carmarthenshire, likewise complain. 
"ing of undue influence and intimidation at the last election. 


__ 18. Barn Exxction. The Committee haye reported that Mr. 
Roebuck was duly qualified at the time he took the qualification oath, 
but that the petition against him was not frivolous or vexatious. 


19. Corporation oF Liverroon. Mr. Ewart, on Wednesday, 
presented a petition from a large number of the merchants of Liverpool, 
for a reform.of their. corporation. Mr. Ewart stated the income of 
the corporation at 300,000/. per annum. They had expended a million 
and a half on various buildings in the town. He considered that such 
an immense property ought not to be under the almost irresponsible 
control of any certain number of individuals. 


20. Courts or Law. Lord Wynrorp, on Thursday, brought ina 
~ bill, which was read a first time, to reduce the expenses attending pro- 
_ ceedings in courts of law. 


: The Birmingham and London Railway Bill was 
’ read a second time, and the Birmingham and Warrington Railway Bill 
was read a first time, on Tuesday. 


22. Hicuways. Mr. Portman, on Tuesday, brought in a bill for 
the consolidation and improvement of the laws respecting highways. 


23. New Buiipinc For THE HousE or Commons. Mr. Hume on 
Tuesday gave notice that on the 11th of March he should call the 
‘attention of the House to the Report of a Committee recently re- 
printed, on the subject of erecting a new building for the use of the 
House. 


24. CoMMITTER ON Petitions. On Thursday, Mr. LirrLeton 
‘brought up the report of the Committee which was appointed to make 
‘arrangements for the receipt of petitions. He stated, that the Com- 
mittee had classified the petitions, and prepared a form by which the 
nature of .each petition, the place. from whence it emanated, and the 
number of signatures to it, might be seen at one view. 








The Court. 


Tue celebration of the Queen’s birth-day was observed on Monday, at the Pa- 
lace, with every demonstration of rejoicing. In the morning, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, accompanied by nine of the Bishops, waited upon her ‘Majesty 
-and delivered an address of congratulation. The Dutchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria, the Duke of Gloucester,’and the Foreign Ambassadors, 
‘visited the Queen previously to the holding of the Drawing-room. The dresses 
of the Queen, the Dutchess, and the Princess, were entirely composed of British 
manufacture. The Drawing-room was very numerously attended. Among 
‘the presentations to the Queen, were the Duke of Cleveland, Mr. Jeffrey (the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland), Count Pozzo di Borgo, and the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, Nanick Pacha. . 

The King held a Levee on Wednesday. The Foreign Ambassadors and the 
principal Officers of State were present; but there was a very thin attendance 
‘of general company. Among them were the Dukes of Wellington and Bedford, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, and Sir Frederick Roe. 


HONOURS, &c. 
From tmx Lonpow Gazerrss, Fesrvary 22 anp Marca 1. 

Sr. Jauzs’s Patace, 22d February 1833,—The King was this day pleased to confer 
‘the honour of Knighthood upon Lieutenant-General Frepertck Aveustus WETHER- 
ALL, of Castlebar, Great Ealing, Middlesex, Military Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order ;—upon Lieutenant-General Davip Latimer TINLING 
Wipprineron, Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; 
—upon Colonel Joun Boscawen Savaace, of the Royal Marines, Companion of the 
Bath, and Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order ;— 
upon Henry Ettts, Esq., Prineipal Librarian of the British Museum, Companion 
[Knight] of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order;—and upon Captain Ricnarp 
Spencer, of the Royal Navy, Companion ofthe Bath and Military Knight Commander 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

These notifications contain the names of only some of the individuals knighted 
at the last Levee ; because these gentlemen only have paid their fees amount- 
ing altogether to jive hundred and forty-one pounds, which are divided 
among about twenty persons, including the King’s coachmen, cooks, and foot- 
men—who have rendered no services whatever to the new Knights, and all of 
whom are sufficiently paid from other sources. Whether a proper notification 
of the Knighthood of the other persons knighted on the same occasion,—in 
other words, whether these gentlemen are to be suspected of improperly assum 
ing a title which the King has been pleased to bestow upon them,—depends en- 
tirely upon their submission to the disgraceful impost of 108/. 6s. 8d. each! 

All of the present batch of’ Knights are members of the Guelphic Order. One 
Lieutenant-General has the first class; another, the second class; and a Colo- 
nel and a Post Captain have also the second class ; but the gentleman who re- 
ceived the Order for his literary services, or at least in consequence of his 
literary position, as Principal Librarian of the British Museum, and who was re- 
commended by the Home Secretary for British Knighthood, has only the THIRD. 
We do not deny that the third class of the Guelphic, or of any other Order, may 
be a sufficient reward for some literary services ; but asthe class of the Guelphic 
Order is regulated, not by merit, but by the rank in society of the person se- 
lected to receive it, the interests of literature and of science induce us to suggest 
that those interests suffer when the third, i. e. the lowest grade of an Hanove- 
rian Order, is deemed fit and proper for all the literary and scientific persons upon 
whom it has been conferred, —for such men, for example, as Sir Joun Herscuer 
and Sir Davin Brewsrer,—though no Colonel er Post Captain ever receives 





act, we know, caused one highly emine™t person for whom the third class was 
designed, very properly to sae it. We hope We shall not be misunderstood in 
the object of these observations. His present )ajesty is the first British Sove- 
reign who has admitted the claims of literature anu SClerice to a share of the ho- 
nours which he has to bestow ; a fact which will not be sorgoften by the historian 
of his reign. But we would submit, that such men as those we have mentioned 
—whose names are known throughout Europe—should be considered on a par, 
at least, with Colonels and Post Captains, however meritorious. The reputa- 
tions and the beneficial results of the services of half the Admirals and Grand 
Crosses, even of the Bath (to say nothing of a Foreign Order), will scarcely 
survive half a century; but when will the labours of the true philosopher be 
forgotten? Would not the renown of the Garter itself have been enhanced had 
Newron, Cuaucer, or SHAKSPEARE, shared its honours? And yet the se~ 
cond class of an Hanoverian Order is thought too high a favour for the science 
and literature of Great Britain, and must be reserved for the middle grade of 
Naval and Military Officers! There is no fact more important for a King of 
England, in the nineteenth century, to know, than that the superiority of the 
profession of the sword, compared with the intellectual power of his subjects, is 
at an end—now and for ever. In conferring either class of his own personal 
Order on Science and Literature, he did more than other Kings his predeces+ 
sors, and the merit of the action must redound to his fame: but we think his 
Majesty would not act with his accustomed judgment, were he to let it be ima- 
gined that he deemed the lowest mark of distinction—such as he bestows on 
subaltern officers—quite good enough for the most learned British philoso- 
phers and men of letters. 
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The HMictrupolis. 
The election for the City terminated yvaan in the return of Mr. Lyall, 
the Conservative. The numbers at the close of the poll were— 
Gasesevsoosanes 5,569 








The Zimes and the Morning Advertiser have intimated that this result was 
partly procured by bribery. Mr. Alderman Venables says that there was a 
Junction against him of ie of the Radical party with the Tories, which 
coupled with the apathy of his friends, lost him the election. The real fact we, 
take to be, that the Restle having an eye to what is going on in Perliament, 
were indifferent as to the party politics of either of the candidates. Politics 
aside, Mr. Lyall may be the more eligible man of the two; and, as we have 
just hinted, there is no political excitement in favour of the Ministerialists. 

At the election in December, the one of the returned members who stood 
lowest on the list polled 565 more votes than Mr. Lyall on the present occasion, 
and 1,649 more than Mr. Alderman Venables.— 72mes. 

There is a requisition in progress to call on Mr. Young, of Portland Place, to 
stand as a candidate for the representation of Murylebone, in the event of Sir 
William Horne’s promotion to the bench. Mr. Young was Chairman of Sir 
William Horne’s Committee. 

A circular note has been addressed? to the members of the Merchant Tailors 
Company, stating that the annual dinner which usually takes place on the first 
Wednesday in March will not be given this year. [The proposed inquiry into 
the mode in which corporate funds are disposed of, begins already to have some 
good effects. More money will be spent in charity and less in feasting during 
the next ten years than the last. The bellies of Aldermen will lack their lining 
of ‘good capon,” while those of the poor will begin to enjoy the benefit of old 
English roast beef. } 

A number of influential persons resident in the extensive district of the Tower 
Hamlets, which comprehends a population of 300,000, have determined on ap- 
plying to the Government to create it a borough wholly independent of the other 
parts of the county, and to grant them a separate commission of the peace, and 
court of sessions, and to empower them to levy arate within the borough to de- 
fray the necessary expenses of maintaining the same. _ The proposition is said 
to have been favourably received by Ministers, and hopes are entertained by 
many that a measure to this effect will be introduced into the proposed bill for 
incorporating the boroughs created by the Reform Act.— Herald. 


A meeting was held on Saturday last, at the City of London Tavern, to peti- 
tion Parliament to pass the bill for limiting the hours of working in factories. 
The Lord Mayor was in the chair, and expressed his hearty concurrence with 
those who called the meeting. He said that the poor children employed in the 
English and Scotch manufactories were worse treated than slaves or post-horses, 
and that the interference of Parliament for their protection was become abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The Reverend C. S. Bull, in proposing the first resolution,—expressive of the 
detestation in which the meeting held the treatment pursued towards factory 
children,—detailed several instances of great cruelty and —— and referred 
to the evidence given before the Committee of the House for proof of the truth 
of his statements. 

Mr. O'Connell moved a resolution, to the effect that “the gains of oppres- 
sion were a national loss,” and that Parliament was called upon to interfere for 
the relief of the suffering children. He remarked, that the children of the rich 
were placed under the care of the Lord Chancellor, who could protect them if 
necessary from their own parents; and he considered that the same protection 
should be extended to the poor. . He thought that ten hours’ labour was quite as 
much as children could bear, and would not agree to extending the time one 
minute. He promised his most strenuous assistance in carrying the bill through 
the House. 

Colonel Williams, member for Ashton, Mr. Lyall, Mr. Duncombe, member 
for Yorkshire, and Mr. Oastler, strongly advocated the object of the meeting. 
Notes were read from Lord Kenyon, Sir F. Burdett, Mr. M. Attwood, and Sir 
A. Carlisle, expressive of their regret at being unable to attend it. 

Lord Teynham expressed his intention of supporting in the Upper House the 
bill which Lord Ashley would bring forward inthe House of Commons: in the 
House of Lords, considerable opposition to it must be expected. : 

Mr. Sadler contrasted the comparatively happy and comfortable state of the 
lower classes previously to the introduction of machinery, with what it was at 
present. He Sarid very much that efforts would be made to extend the hours 
of working proposed by the bill to eleven or twelve. This was more than the 
human frame could bear, at the tender age of the children who were employed 
in our factories. He called upon the clergy to come forward, as in duty bound, 
. protect the helpless, and to secure a sufficient time for their moral and religious 
education. 

Lord Ashley declared his determination not to allow the hours of labour to be 
increased beyond ten. He took up this measure as a matter of conscience; and 


would persevere, session after session if necessary, till it was finally carried. 

The Reverend Dr. Russell, Rector of Bishopsgate, promised his individual 
support to the measure; and was sure that the clergy in general could not 
hang back, after reading the horrible accounts of the sufferings of the children. 

Thanks tu the Lord Mayor were voted, on the motion of Mr. Wilks, member 
for Boston- _ 





any lower grade than that pf Knight Commander, i. ¢. the second class. This 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








A very crowded meeting of the National Union of the Working Classes took 
place on Saturday last, at their institution, Theobald’s Road, to express their 
abhorrence of the proposed measures of coercion for Ireland. The walls of the 
institution were covered with flags—tricoloured and American ones—and with 
mottoes of an extremely violent character. The Reverend Dr. Wade was in 
the chair; and called upon the meeting, in very strong language, to express 
their detestation of the Ministerial measures. He advised a run for gold, and a 
«vithdrawal of deposits from the savings banks. He advocated the Repeal of the 
Union. He called Mr. Stanley a scorpion, and his colleagues in the Ministry 
reptiles. 

fr. Lee moved, and Mr. Preston seconded a resolution, in which the policy 
of ‘Government was termed horrible and bloodthirsty, and the meeting was 
pledged to uphold Ireland in resistance to it. 

Mr. O’Connell, who was accompanied by his sons, next addressed the meet- 
ing. He called upon all present to adopt and act upon the resolution which had 
just been proposed. He alluded to the tortures inflicted upon Catholics in the 
reigns of Haney the Eighth and Edward the Sixth ; and reminded the meeting 
that houses were opened in Dublin to shelter the Protestants who fled from 
the persecution of Queen Mary. He was proud to be a descendant of those 
Catholics. He had been dragged by common thieftakers from his house like a 
felon for disobeying an iinget preckenation | he gave bail in order to prevent 
the Catholics from rising to his rescue, at the risk of their blood. He and the 
Irish Catholic members had always assisted the English friends of freedom in 
their struggles. They would continue to assist them. When the question of 
Ballot, the shortening of Parliaments, and Universal Suffrage came to be con- 
aidered, then it would be seen how the Irish would vote. He would propose 
universal suffrage himself. He referred to the minority on Mr. Hume’s mo- 
tion against Sinecures, to prove the independence and honesty of the Irish mem- 
bers, and that they were the true friends of the English people. A majority of 
the English and Scotch members had voted with Ministers; but a majority of 
eighteen of the Irish had voted for the abolition of sinecures. Earl Gre 
threatened the liberties of England by the measure now aimed against Trish 
freedom. There was, however, an easy and effectual way of resistance to this 
atrocious tyranny,—that way was, to refuse bank-notes. He had begun to do 
so that very morning—he had refused a five -pound note, until he was sure whe- 

. ther trial by Jury was to be abolished or not. He advised the people to do the 
same; and then Ministers would not dare to abolish it. He denounced, in the 
most vehement language, the establishment of courts-martial. He maintained 
that if his own system of policy for the government of Ireland was adopted, the 
Irish labourers would find employment at home, and not come over the water to 
underbid the English in the labour market. The provisions of the bill had a re- 
trospective operation—they might go back for forty years. On this side hell 
nothing so infernal as that bill was ever invented. Englishmen might be taken 
from this country and tried in Ireland by courts-martial: there was an act, 
called Judge Johnson’s Act, which empowers an Irish Magistrate to arrest any 
body in England and carry him over for trial in Ireland. The Orangemen were 
beginning to lay aside their bigotry, and would join the Catholics in resistance 
to this Algerine act. They would all join in one shout for old Ireland. He 

ledged himself to fight for English as well as Irish liberty, and called upon all 
Rn lishmea to assist him in the struggle. 

Several other speakers then briefly addressed the meeting. Votes of thanks 
were passed to Mr. O’Connell and Dr. Wade ; for whom and for Cobbett three 
cheers were given, and the meeting dispersed, 





Lord Howick has informed the agent of one of the West India Islands, in a 
letter dated the 18th February, that St. Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago will be 
placed under the immediate superintendence of lieutenant-governors, who will be 
subordinate to a governor resident generally at Bardadoes. The Colonies will not 
be called upon to contribute any thing to the payment of the salaries of these 
new officers. 

It appears by a Parliamentary return, that the quantity of coals, culm, and 
cinders, imported into the port of London during the last three years, has been 
as follows. In 1880, 2,079,275 tons; in 1831, 2,045,292; and in 1832, 
2,139,078. 

The number of persons vaccinated in the metropolis and suburbs during the 
last year, by the agents of the National Vaccine Institution, exceed that of any 
former year by 3,000. 





In the Court of Exchequer, on Saturday, an attorney named Dicas brought 
an action against the proprietors of the Satirist newspaper, and others, to re- 
cover damages for sundry libels published against him in that paper. In his ac- 
tion he included Mr. Spottiswoode, the King’s printer, who was the supposed 
proprietor of the machine by which the libels were printed ; Salmon and Cun- 
ningham, whose types were used for printing them; Alaric Watts, the proprie- 
tor, and H. B, Hanshall, the printer of the Alfred newspaper, which was also 

rinted by the same machine. All these persons were under the necessity of 

efending the action, although, with the exception of Thompson and Gregory, 
they were totally unconnected with the libels. The counsel for the plaintiff 
admitted that the matter could not be brought home to Spottiswoode, Watts, 
or Hanshall. The Jury gave a verdict of 300/. damages, and 40s. costs against 
“Gregory and Thompson. 





The Honourable Lionel: Ashley, of 24, Grosvenor Square, was summoned on 
Monday last before the Queen Square Magistrates, by a hackney-coachman, who 
charged him with refusing to pay his fare, and with breaking his coach-win- 
dow. It appeared that Mr. Ashley, with his friend Mr. Laurence, had been 
dining out; and as it was raining on their return home, they got inte a coach 
in Portland Road. Upon pulling up the glass, Mr. Laurence contrived to break 
it; although neither he nor Mr. Ashley appear to have had any clear recollec- 
tion of the circumstance. The coachman demanded thirty shillings for the 
damage; which they refused to pay. A scuffle ensued ; two men in the crowd, 
svhich soon collected, were knocked down ; and they were all lodged in the sta- 
tionhouse ; but Mr. Ashley, who said that he was a member of Parliament, 
was allowed to g0 home. The next morning, the coachman called upon him 
for his money, and wished to obtain some compensation for the beating 
he had suffered the night before. Mr. Ashley called him ‘ a damned rascal,” 
and kicked him out of doors. The Magistrate fined the honourable member 
20s. for the glass, 1s. for the fare, and 4s. 6d. costs; and told the coachman 
that he must apply to the Sessions for compensation for the beating he received. 
oe is really distressing to perceive the great progress which the democratic spirit 

as made in this country. Matters are indeed come toa sad state, when the 
gon of an Earl, a member of Parliament, who lives in Grosvenor Square, may 
not be allowed to break the windows of a hackney-coach, kick the driver down 
stairs, and damn him for a rascal, without being forced to answer for such 
trifles among thieves and prostitutes at a Stationhouse or a Police-office. Mr. 
Gregorie of Queen Square has actually treated the Honourable Lionel Ashley no 
better than a common chimneysweep. We hope, for the sake of Corinthian 
society, that nothing will ever induce Mr. Ashley to defile his person by enter- 
ing a hackney-coach again,—unless, indeed, he can resolve to behave with com- 
amon decency, and keep his fisticuffs and profanity to himself. } 

Folgar, the American Captain who shot Mr. Mellish, was again brought up 
examination on Tuesday, Mr. Mellish was very ill, and unable to attend. 











It appeared that the bullet with which Folgar’s pistol was loaded was cut inty 
two pieces, one of which remains to be extracted. The Lord Mayor would not 
ultimately commit the prisoner for trial, till Mr. Mellish could attend to give 
evidence; but pesto ec till next Wednesday. 

A person, who gave his name as George Smith, was sentenced, on Tuesd 
last, to three months’ imprisonment, by the Magistrates at the 
Street Office, for attempting to obtain money from General Paget by means of 
a forged certificate, from Lord Hill and Lord Fitzroy Somerset, of his being a dis. 
tressed officer in the Army. He sometimes called himself Major Briggs, and 
sometimes Major Linton; and was siated by the Police-officer to be an old 
offender. He told Lord Fitzroy Somerset that: he had been at school with his 
son at Woolwich; and that the real coutriver of the scheme was an officer who 
yas in great distre: , but whose name he would not divulge, 

The books at Lloyd’s have exhibited a disastrous record of loss and damage to 
the shipping by the late gales. No fewer than fifty-four casualties were re. 
corded on Friday, and many of them were total wrecks. 

His Majesty’s brigantine Forester was totally—lost on Saturday, the 18th ult, 
off St. Martin’s Island. The whole of the crew were saved, through the exer. 
tious of Mr. Wake, midshipman, 


wy 





Che Country. 


A numerous meeting took place at Birmingham on Monday last, at the rooms 
of the Political Union, to censure the Ministry for their neglect of the distresses 
of the People, and their proposed measure of coercion for Ireland. Mr. Munt, 
took the chair. Mr. De Boscoe Attwood, Mr. B. Hadley, the Reverend Mr, 
Macdonnell, and others, addressed the meeting in language highly condemnatory 
of the policy of the Government. A petition was.agreed to, expressive of these 
sentiments. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Wolverhampton assembled at the Public 
Office, for the purpose of petitioning Parliament for Triennial Parliaments and 
the Vote by Ballot. The proposed measures for Ireland were also strongly cen. 
sured. [A correspondent has sent us the Wolverhampton Chronicle containing 
the account of this meeting, and a letter with some remarks upon the speakers, 
We thank him for his ‘information,”—which, however, was not so much 
wanted as he imagines: with regard to the speeches, from internal evidence 
we perceive that they are not worthy of much notice. } 

A meeting was held at Brighton on Friday the 22d, for the purposes of peti- 
tioning Parliament to tin the House and Window Taxes. Mr. Faithful 
proposed and Mr. Wigney seconded a string of resolutions, which were adopted 
unanimously ; a petition was also agreed upon, which is to be presented by the 
representatives of the borough. 

Captain Yorke lately asserted in the House of Commons that the Portsmeuth 
Dockyard was ill supplied in stores and materials, especially in large spars for 
line-of-battle ships. The Hampshire Telegraph contradicts this assertion; 
and states, that, as compared with the stock in fand when the present Minis- 
ters took office, the quantity of sticks for large masts is now four times as large, 
for bowsprits twice as large, and of square timber seven times as large. 





IRELAND. 

A numerous body of the inhabitants of Dublin assembled on the 20th February, 
to take into consideration the proposed measures of cocrcion for Ireland. An 
attempt was made, by a person named Walsh, to procure a resolution in favour 
of a declaration of rights, somewhat similar to the one adopted by the Americans 
at the commencement of their Revolution. The more temperate part of the 
meeting, however, objected to this proposal ; and it was withdrawn, after a good 
deal of clamour. Resolutions were then passed containing a strong protest 
against Earl Grey’s projected measure, oak declaring that it was brought for- 
ward without due examination into the state of the country, which by no means 
warranted such an unconstitutional enactment. The leading gentlemen at this 
meeting were lawyers and merchants of great respectability, and the tone of re- 
solutions and proceedings was temperate and firm. 

The Orange or Conservative party have also taken alarm at the Disturbances 
Bill. The Reverend Mr. Boyton declared, at a meeting of their Society held on 
the 19th of February, that the Ministers were not to be trusted with such ex- 
tensive powers, which there was every reason to believe they would exert for the 
overthrow of liberty and the Protestant Church. Mr. Boyton has since ex- 
pressed his opinion that no opposition should be given to the bill. The great 
majority of the Society, however, do not concur with him. 

At a meeting of the Irish Volunteer Society, on Tuesday last, at the Corn 
Exchange in Dublin, the Earl of Miltown was admitted a member, and made a 
speech in condemnation of the Ministerial measures of coercion. He said that 
he had been one of those who had been nicknamed the “ Wait-a-whiles ;” and 
he confessed that he had placed great confidence in the present Ministry pre- 
viously to their announcement of the Disturbances Bill. Earl Grey should 
_ before he introduced this measure into operation ; the provisions of which 

ad induced Lord Miltown to leave his.retirement, and join a society the pria- 
ciples of which were to a certain extent opposed to his own. 

Mr. Steele, the Pacificator, has been arrested on a charge of uttering a 
seditious speech. The next day, haying been admitted to bail, he attended a 
meeting in Kilkenny, where he was as. violent as. ever. Warrants also are issued 
against several members of the Trades Union, for sedition. 

The Dublin correspondent. of the Globe says that the country is rapidly re- 
turning to a state of tranquillity. He then proceeds to give an account of a 
conflict between the Police and the Whitefeet, in which one of the latter was 
mortally wounded ; and the remainder of a closely-printed column in the Globe 
is occupied with accounts of outrages which have occurred within a few days 
in various parts of the country. 

The Erin, of Belfast, left. London for Dublin and Belfast on the 10th Febru- 
ary; and after encountering several of the late gales, was seen off the entrance 
of the Bristol Channel on the evening of Wednesday the 20th, with signals of 
distress flying, by the City of Waterford steam-packet ; but the state of the 
weather at the time prevented her rendering any assistance. The Erin was a 
very fine vessel, and well known on this station. — Evening Packet. 

It has since. been reported that the Erin was lost off Lundy Island, in the 
Bristol Channel. 





SCOTLAND. 


It appears from a paragraph in the Scotsman, that the funds of the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh are in such a state of embarrassment, that it has been seriously 
proposed to sell the Town Churches in order to meet the immediate pressure 
for money. The debt, including collateral obligations of different kinds for 
which the credit of the town is pledged, is said to be about 700,000/. Of this 
sum, upwards of 100,000/. is to be called up at Whit-Sunday; and it seems to 
the good folks of the magnificent Northern capital, that it must be something 
little short of a miraculous interposition which shall make that amount forth- 
coming. So much for Tory corporation management,—a fitting finale to the 
Borough system in Scotland! 


A meeting was held at Jedburgh the other day, and resolutions adopted, 
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yebuking Mr. Steuart, the representative of the district, for voting against Mr. 
Hume, and requiring him to resign his seat.— Caledonian Mercury. 

A letter from a respectable and popular gentleman in Glasgow, announces 
the intention of holding a meeting there, for the purpose of censuring Mr. 
Ewing and thanking Mr. Oswald, the representatives of Glasgow, for their 
conduct on the same occasion. The Scotch constituencies understand abstract 

rinciples,” and the practical application of them ; and though they can tolerate 
Loan difference of opinion, they will not be the dupes of Ministerial trimmers. 

The Caledonian Mercury publishes a correspondence between Sir George 
Clerk, the defeated candidate for the county of Edinburgh, and Dr. Renton of 
Pennicuik, the family physician, the tenant, and, as it appears, an iemisenpiel 
political opponent of Sir George at the late election. Sir George evidently 
considers hiwiself a much-injured man; and as he cannot be upon confidential 
terms with a physician who opposes him in politics, he cashiers Dr. Renton 
from his post as his doctor, and proceeds to turn hira out of his house with all 
convenient speed. Dr. Renton’s letter in reply to the one in which Sir George 
cives him notice to quit, is temperate and severe, and certainly will not contri- 
bute to sooth the vindictive and disappointed Baronet. The whole proceeding 
on the part of Sir George Clerk is instructive. WwW henever a fair opportunity 
is presented to a man of his stamp to gain credit by liberal conduct, he is sure 


to pervert it to a means,of rendering himself ridiculous and unpopular. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
At Wivenhoe, near Colchester, the seat of William Brummell, Esq., the Lady of 
Captain Picort, R. H. G., of a son and heir. : ; 
On the 19th ult., at Mhearne Hall, Beverley, Yorkshire, the Lady of Henry Dar- 
try, Esq,, of a daughter. : . . nas 
On the 24th ult., the Lady of Jorn Krveer, Esq., St. Jolm’s Wood Road, Regent’s 
twins—son and daughter, ; 1 : 
- = 35th ult., at. Caldecote Hall, Warwickshire, the Lady of Epmunp CHarves 
‘NAGHTEN, Esq., of a son. 
Mon the 95th ult.cat Hampton Court, the Lady of Jonn Davinson, Esq,., of a son. 
On the 25th ult., in Cumberland: Street, Bryanston Square, the Lady of WiLL1am 
Wutson, Esq., of a son. : i 
On the 2lst ult., at Hampton, Middlesex, the Lady of T. H. Horzerron, Esq., of 


bites cap MARRIAGES. 

On the 23d ult., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Major W. F. Forster, Assistant 
Adjutant-General, to Caronine, youngest daughter of the late Right Honourable 
Hugh Elliot. 1 

On the 23d ult., at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, the Baron pr Bret, of Zierow, 
in Mecklenburg, to Mary, eldest daughter of William Blake, Esq., of Danesbury, 

ora, 
aro 2st ult., at Dartford, Joun Tasker, of Dartford, Esq., to Harrior Susan, 
youngest daughter of the late Robert Talbot, Esq., of Stone Castle, Kent. 
i On the th ult., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston uare, Jonn Eruertneron Wetcn 
Ronis, Esq., eldest son of John Rolls, Esq , of Bryanston Square, to En1zapetu Mary, 
second daughter of Walter Vong, Esq., of aa Square, and Preshaw House, Hants. 
gi Ss. . 

On the 2st ult., at Hampton, Middlesex, Erizaneru Vauenan, wife of T. II. Hol- 
berton, Esq. 

At Paris, Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Arrry, Colonel of the 39th Foot. 

On the 25th ult., at Brighton, in his 77th year, the Right Honourable Lord Joun 
TOWNSHEND. . 

On the 25th ult., Lieutenant Jorn Frenericr, of the Hon, East India Company’s 
Service, son of Colonel T. Frederick, of East Bourne. 

On the 25th ult., at her residence in Hoxton Square, in her 82d year, Mrs. Mary 
Crack, relict of Mr. John Clack, many years a cashier in the Bank of England, whom 
she survived only 29 days. 

At Ballymacash, county \ntrim, the Rev. Paitrr Jonson, in his 85th year. He was 
the oldest beneficed Clergyman and Magistrate in Ireland ; having been sixty-two years 
Vicar of Derriaghy, and constantly resident in it, and for nearly the same period a 
Magistrate of Down and Antrim. 

At Maddington Parsonage, the Rev. Josera Leace, Rector of Holton, Somerset, and 
more than halfa century Minister of Maddington, Wilts. 

Suddenly, the Rev. J. Hicerns, thirty-six years curate of Mells, Somerset. 

At Battle, Sussex, Mr. T, Bavcocx; in his 94th year, 





ABSTRACT OF THE IRISH “ SUPPRESSION” BILL, 
AS IT PASSED THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Preamble—A conspiracy exists in certain parts of Ireland against property and the 
administration of the laws, causing such general alarm as to frustrate the ordinary 
modes of criminal proceedings. Divers meetings inconsistent with the public peace 
have been lately held, as the laws now in force are not’ sufficient to suppress such mis- 
chiefs. 

Section 1. The Lord-Lieutenant may, by order, prohibit orsuppress the meeting of 
any assembly deemed by him to be dangerous te the public safety, or inconsistent with 
the due administration of the law; and may suppress any adjourned or continued 
mecting of the same. Every meeting so prohibited shall be deemed an unlawful assem- 
bly, and every person present shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. 

Two Justices empowered, upon being refused admission, to enter by force any 
house or place where any prohibited assembly is held, and there read a notice to the 
persons so assembled, to disperse. Persons so assembled, aud not dispersing within a 
quarter of an hour from the reading of such notice, may be apprehended then or after- 
wards, and, upon conviction, imprisoned three months for the first offence, and one year 
for any subsequent offence. 

Persons prosecuted by indictment to plead forthwith, 

4. The Lord-Lieutenant may issue his proclamation, declaring any county, &c. to 
be so disturbed as to require the application of this law; and such county shall be 
deemed a proclaimed district. 

5. Such proclamation shall warn the inhabitants to abstain from seditious and 
other unlawful assemblies, &c,; and to continue in their houses between sunset and 
sunrise. 

6. Every county, &e. so proclaimed shall be a proclaimed district within the Act, 
from the publishing-of the proclamation within such district. 

7. All Justices, constables, &c. and all commissioned officers in Ireland, aud any 
other persons authorized by the Lord-Lieutenant, are required to put down and sup- 
press disturbances and outrages in the proclaimed district; aud to search for, arrest, 
and bring to trial offenders. 

8. The Dublin Gazette to be conclusive evidence of the issuing of the proclamation 
therein contained. 

No meeting allowed, in a proclaimed district, for petitioning Parliament, or for 
discussing any alleged grievance, or any matter in Church or State, without a previous 
written notice of ten days, specifying the object of the mecting, given to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and his consent obtained. Meetings held without such notice and consent, de- 
clared to be illegal assemblies, and every person attending to be guilty of a misde- 
meanour. 

10. The Lord-Lieutenant, or any person authorized by him, may commission officers 
of the army in Ireland, not being under the degree of field-officers, to hold courts- 
martial for trial of offences within this Act. 

11. Courts-martial so constituted to consist of not less than five nor more than nine; 
and to have all the powers of courts-martial and of courts of oyer and terminer, gaol 
delivery, &c. The members of the court must have attained the age of tw enty-one, and 
have served two years in the Army. President not to be under rank cf field-officer. 
Counsel allowed to examine and cross-examine witnesses. as in courts of law. 

12. The Lord-Lieutenant shall nominate a Sergeant-at-Law or King’s counsel to 
act at such court-martial, who shall perform the duties of a Judge-Advocate, &c. 

13. Sets forth the oath to be taken by members of the court. 

14. Lord-Lieutenant, or person authorized by him, may order persons charged with 
offences hereinaftermentioned to be tried before such courts-martial, and sentence, when 
confirmed, to be carried into execution. 

15. Such courts-martial may issue orders for bringing before them persons charged 
with offences under this Act, or for carrying into effect their sentences; ard all Justices, 

iffs, &c, shall execute the same. 


16. Courts-martial may compel the attendance of witnesses, and commit in case of - 


refusal to give evidence. 
17. Any person liable to be prosecuted within any proclaimed district for any 








offence against 27 George III., c. 15(1.), 50 George IIT. c. 102, and 1 and 2 William IV. 
c. 44, or 2.and 3 William IV, c. 118, or for any offence against this Act, may be tried 
by such coutts-martial. Courts-martial, being directed by Lord-Licatenant, may try 
capital offences, and sentence to transportation for life or for a term not less than sever 
years; but not to impose the penalty of whipping, 

18. Any Mayistrate, peace-officer, or other person authorized by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, may commit to prison any one found out of his house in the proclaimed district 
from one hour after sunset to sunrise, who may be tried before any such court-martial, 
and if convicted shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. 

19, Any Justice, or any person with warrant of justice, accompanied by a commissioned 
officer or chief constable, may, from one hour after sunst (o sunvise, demand admis- 
sion into any house or other building in a proclaimed district ; and if entrance is refused, 
may enter, by force, any house from which he suspects the inhabitants are absent, and 
may search for them, or for arms, weapons, &c. Persons absent shali be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanour, unless they prove some lawful occasivn of absence. : 

20. If, on search, arms are found, and the person inhabiting the house, or having 
possession of the arms, has been called upon to deliver them up, such person shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and punishable by a court-martial, unless he make 
it appear that the arms were there without his knowledge. 

21. Any person selling or circulating any seditious paper in a proclaimed district 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanonr, and liable to imprisonment (for not more 
than twelve months), unless he discover by whom he was so employed. 

22. Every person who shall injure the property or person of any one who has ap- 
peared as juror, witness, or pros¢eutor, or for the purpose of any prosecution or civil 
proceeding, or who, by menaces or. otherwise, shall deter auy one from appearing as a 
juror, witness, &c. or otherwise, shall be triable for such offence, if committed within 
any proclaimed district, by a court-martial, and on conviction be liable to transporta- 
tion for seven or fourteen years. 





23. Proviso as to offences acon with death under any law now in force. 
24. Persons making or aiding in the making of any beacon, bonfire, or other signal, 


or in ringing the bells of any church or chapel, or in any manner giving intimation to 
persons engaged in any assembly against the provisions hereof, or giving notice to or 
calling any persons to assemble together, to the endangering of the public peace, shal) 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. Every such offence commitied within a pro- 
claimed district, to be cognizable by a court-martial; in any other district, by course of 
common law. 

25. Upon trial of any person for the making of any such signal, &c., the proof that 
such signal was not so made, shall be upon the person so charged. 

26. Nothing done in pursuance ofthis Act in any proc.aimed district to be question- 
able in any civil or crimimal court ; all officers and soldiers acting in pursuance of suck 
power or authority shall be responsible only to courts-martial, 

27. Inthe case of any person arrested under this Act, the person to whom the war- 
rant is-directed may detain him in any place within Ireland, and the place where he is 
detained shall be deemed a lawful gaol for his detention. The Lord-Lieutenant or chief 
Secretary, or any commanding officer, or person authorized by the Lord-Lieutenant,may, 
by warrant, change from time to time the place of safe custody. 

28. Provided that copies of such warrants shall be transmitted to the Clerk of the 
Crown, and by him filed, 

29. Persons knowingly swearing falsely, in giving evidence before any court under 
this Act, shall be liable to all penalties of corrupt perjury. 

0. In case of a Habeas Corpus sued out within three calendar months by a person 
detained in custody under the powers of this Act, it shall be a sufficient return that the 
person so detained is detained by virtue of this Act. 

31. Offences under this Act not bailable. Persons arrested to be brought to trial 
within three calendar months. 

32. Hard labour may be added to imprisonment for certain offences. 

33. Magistrates of next adjacent counties may execute this Act within counties of 
cities (except in Dublin), and magistrates of counties of cities may cccute it in adja- 
cent counties. 

34, Powers given by this Act to magistrates of counties are given also to magistrates 
of counties of towns or of cities. 

35, Actions against persons for any thing done under this Act, not within a pro- 
claimed district, shall be commenced within three menths after the act complained of 
was committed, The person sued may plead the general issue. 

36. In case of verdict for the defendant, the Judge may certify that the act com- 
plained of was done by virtue of this Act, and the defendant, in that case, shall be al- 
lowed his treble costs. 

37. In case of verdict for the plaintif in action for false imprisonment, on entering 
a house, if it appear to the Judge that there was probable cause for so doing, and he 
certifies accordingly, the plaintiff shall recover only sixpence damages, and not the costs 
of suit; but plaintiff shall recover treble costs if the Judge certify the act to be malicions. 

38. The Lord-Lieutenant may by proclamation revoke any former proclamation. 

39. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to take away or annul the prerogative of 
the Crown to appoint courts-martial, or to resort to the exercise of martial law, or to 
any powers given by law fcr the suppression of insurrection, 

40. This Act to continue in force till lst August 1834. 

41, The revocation of any proclamation, or expiration of this Act, not to annul or 
suspend any sentence passed under th’s Act. 











We have received and will pay attention to the letter of F. B. and its enclosure, 

Jobbing goes onas briskly in the New Record Commission as it ever did in the old. 
We have our eye upon it, and will return to the subject very soon, What is Lord 
Brougham about ? 

As our columns are still abundantly occupied with Parliamentary affairs, we have post- 
poned the publication of our comparative Division Lists till next week, when we 
hope to furnish a list of the votes on the Irish Disturbances Bill. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieur. 

Before introducing the Suppression Bill into the House of Com- 
mons, Lord AttrHorp assembled a meeting of those members who are 
the most steady supporters of Government, and explained to them the 
tactics which Ministers meant to adopt for carrying it with as little de- 
lay as possible. He recommended that the Irish Members should be 
allowed full epportunity to exhaust themselves in the beginning of the 
debate, and that then the measure should be pushed forward without 
much regard to those forms of the House by which even a small mino- 
rity are enabled to protract a discussion in spite of the most determined 
majority. He also declared that Ministers would resign at_once, 
rather than accede to any important alterations in the bill.—From a 
Correspondent. 














Lord Brovcuam and Mr. Sranvey are said to have been acting 
together in a way which is highly displeasing to Lord Avrnorp. 

The Ministerial papers contradict a report of Lord ALrHorr’s 
resignation, which was stated by the Standard as about to take place. 
Lord Atrnorp submitted to the odium and responsibility of bringing 
forward the Irish Disturbances Bill in the House of Commons; and 
it was indeed highly improbable that he should resign immediately 
after. The report would have been credible enough, had his Lordship, 
from a regard te consistency; objected to take the lead in advocating 
that measure, and resigned on that account. 


On dit. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’expects now to have a 
surplus on the financial year of about 44§0,C90/., which he wishes to 
appropriate to a reduction of the Ex id Stamp-duties. He will 
also propose a reduction beyond that surplus, in anticipation of another 
favourable ‘year. He would be glad to reduce the Assessed Taxes 
at‘least one half; being unable, however, to do this without the im- 
position of some new tax, he has suggested a moderate Property- 
tax, but has met with a decided refusal from Earl Grey. Thisis given 
as the clue to the reported misunderstanding between his Lordship and 
some of®his official colleagues. On the subject of the Newspaper-duties, 
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Lord Avruorp refuses to state any thing decisive. Lord BroucHam, 
two months ago, seemed to think with Lord A.tuorp, that the reduc- 
tion of the Newspaper-duties was not called for by the Newspaper 
proprietors themselves; and when told that he took his opinion from 
what was stated by the proprietors of the Times, he replied, “ Well, the 
Times has great power.” 


* There is no truth in the story of the Dutchess pE Brrnt’s mar- 
riage: at least so says a French Minister, in a letter which has been 
communicated to us. She is expected to be confined in about tree 
months. 

The State prosecution which was instituted by the French Govern. 
ment against the Viscount pE CHATEAUBRIAND for his pamphlet rela- 
tive to the Dutchess pr Brerr1,—in which he said ‘“* Madame, votre fils 
est mon Roi,”—has ended in the acquittal of the Viscount. The editors 
of the Parisian journals, who inserted an address of thanks for this 
pamphlet, which was delivered by several young men of the Carlist 
faction to CHATEAUBRIAND, were also prosecuted at the same time, 
and also acquitted. 'These events have in some degree consoled the 
Carlists for their mortification in thefaffair of the Dutchess. 


The last advices, received on Thursday night by Prince Tatiry- 
RAND from the Hague, were unfavourable. Mr. DEDEL, who succeeds 
Baron Van Zvuy.eEn as Dutch Plenipotentiary at London, has in no re- 
spect different instructions from his predecessors. 





Prince Talleyrand has nearly recovered from the sprain of his ankle. Mr. 
King, his surgeon, states in answer to inquiries, that the accident was rather 
seyere, and mentions the rapid recovery as a proof of the Prince’s excellent con- 
stitution. 

The Globe and Courier have contradicted what we mentioned on Thursday, 
of Lord Althorp’s having tendered his resignation. Notwithstanding this 
contradiction, we still believe that Lord Althorp did on Tuesday tender his re- 
signation ; and further, that this resignation was neither absolutely accepted, 
nor absolutely refused; and that now ‘his Lordship holds office merely provi- 
sionally,— Lord Brougham and Mr. Stanley being the only two Ministers firm in 
their places.— Standard, March 2. 

Most of the Cabinet Ministers assembled at Earl Grey’s this morning, and 
summonses are issued for another Council to be held at two o’clock to-morrow. 
— Standard. 

It is curious that while some of the opponents of the Irish Coercive Bill an- 
ticipate an overwhelming majority for Ministers, the Ministerial partisans are 
afraid that their majority will not be sufficient to make head against the feeling 
out of doors. The press, with two or three miserable exceptions, is entirely 
against a measure so utterly subversive of the first principles of the Constitu- 
tion.— Sun. 

There may be some fluctuating divisions about the clauses of the bill, and very 
fairly so, but all beyond that is out of the question. The Tories must support 
it, the spirit of calm independence is in its favour.— Globe. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanar, Fripay Evenine. 

The past week has not been one of much fluctuation, although some very ex- 
tensive business has been transacted. The settlement of the Consol Account 
for February took place on Wednesday, and was principally remarkable for the 
large quantity of Stock taken off the Market by the speculators. Consols for 
Money close this afternoon at 873 4, and for Account at 87g 3. Bank Stock 
has been lower, having declined to 1974, but is to-day quoted at 198}. India 
Stock has improved, and is to-day at 209. Exchequer Bills have been steady 
at 47 48 prem. during the whole week. Money still continues very abundant, 
and is easily obtainable on first-rate commercial bills at 2 per cent. 

In the Foreign Market, the investments in Dutch and Belgian Bonds have 
continued ; the former have been at 46, and the latter at 86; both are lower to- 
day. Dutch Bonds close at 454 3, and Belgian at 854%. Brazilian Bonds 
continue steady at 58} 59. Greek Bonds are nominally at last week’s prices, 
as also Mexican 6 per Cents. Portuguese Bonds have been in demand for the 
last day or two, but without any improvement in the price, which is 514 523. 
An unusually long period has dana since the flast intelligence was received 
from Oporto, and the next arrival is anxiously expected. Spanish Stock, which 
was on Saturday at 17}, has since been at 174, and closes this afternoon at 
174 4. The price has improved slightly in Paris ; to which, in addition to the ru- 
mours of the success of Sir SrraTFoRD CANNING’s negotiation, the rise hore may 
be attributed ; but the immense quantity held on speculation must operate to 
prevent any considerable advance in price, unless new circumstances should arise 
and cause the Bonds to become objects of investment. 

Saturpay, One o’CLocr. 

The business in the English Market has been quite insignificant: with the 
exception of India Stock, all Stocks are at the closing prices of yesterday. 
The interest at present attached to the question of the renewal of the Charter 
of the East India Company has extended itself to the Stock; and several bar- 
gains have been effected to-day at prices between 209 and 210. A private ex- 
press has, we understand, been received from Amsterdam, by which the prices 
of Dutch Stock on Wednesday in that city are quoted } per cent. higher. the 
market for that description of security is consequently rather faaher kexk. viz. 
453§. Almost all other sorts of Foreign Stock are quoted (nominally) at a 
slight improvement on yesterday’s prices. 

Saturpay, Four o’Ciock. 

Very little has occurred worthy of remark here since one o'clock. India 
Stock has been as high as 211, and is now quoted at 209}, 2103. Consols close 
at the one o’clock price, viz., 874 § for Money, and 873 j for the Account. 
Dutch Stock has been rather flat during the afternoon; and some sales were 
mae at 453; but the price has since reached and closes at the morning’s quo- 
tation. An express has been received from Paris, bringing the price of the 
Funds in that city on Thursday, which had slightly improved. _ It is also stated, 
that Den Micuet has succeeded in effecting a loan there ; but the inactivity of 
the Portuguese Stock Market here, for the last few days, does nct afford much 
ground for belief in the truth of the rumour. 

3 per Cent. Consols .. 874 g| Belgian 5 p, Cts. 854 6 
Ditto for Account... 87} 3] Brazilian 5 per Cts. 58} 59 
New 3} p. Cent. Ann, 94¢ 3) Danish 3 per Cents. 73% 4 
Bank S.ock.....+... — | Duteh2} per Cents, 45% 3 
India Stock ....... 2094104] French 3 per Cents. — Russian( 1822) 5p.Ct. 10234 
Exchequer Bills..... 47 48] Greek (1825) 5 p.Cts. 33 35) Spanish(1821) 5 p.Ct. 174 3 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Feb. 27th, Falloden, Mould, from Mauritius; and 28th, 
Amity, Grey, from Mauritius. Off the Saltees, 26th, Diana, White, from Singapore. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Feb, 23d, Duke of Kent, Flett, for Van Diemen’s Land; 
and Maria, Palmer, for the Cape. 24th, Esther, Clarkson, for New South Wales. 
25th, H.C.S, Farquharson, Cruickshank, for China. 26th, H.C.S. Lady Melville, 
Shepherd, for China; and Research, Ogilvie, for Madras; and 27th, H.C. S. Castle 
Huntley, Johnson, for China. From Liverpool, 2lst, Allerton, Gill; and Ripley, 


Mexican6 p. Cents. 33} 4¢ 
Portuguese 5 p. Cts.514 524 
Do. KegencySc. 5p.Ct.4¢ 4} 
Prussian(1818)5 p.Ct.— — 





Lloyd, for Bengal; Elizabeth, Blenkinsop; and Hall, Hughes, for Bombay; and 
Nelson Wood, Ball, for Mauritius. 22d, Bahamian, Pearce, for Bengal. 25th, 
Lawson ; and 27th, Minerva, Metcalf, for Bombay. 


ajestic, 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 





HOW TO TURN OUT THE WHIGS. 


Tux Conservatives are destined to enjoy a monopoly of popula — 
odium no longer. The Whig Ministry have made vigorous effort, © 


during the last few weeks to deprive them of its exclusive po. 
session. In these efforts they have succeeded so well, that if the 
Tories were only true to themselves in the House of Lords, they 
might throw out the Irish Church Reform Bill, and compel th: 


Ministry to resign (as in that event they are distinctly pledged ~ 


do), without the least risk or difficulty. There would not be the 
slightest danger of the Ministers being carried back to their place 
on the shoulders of the People this time. 

We really should not be surprised if the result of the Minis. 
terial blunders, which are now daily exhibited to the sorrowful na. 
tion, were such as we have pointed at. The Conservatives will 
help the Government through with their Disturbances Bill with 
hearty good-will. They cannot avoid seeing that the most power. 
ful and popular Administration that could be formed would sink 
under its accumulated errors. They will then throw out the re. 
medial measures, and the Ministry‘along with them; and willim. 
mediately on their accession to office pass measures of their own, 
calculated to obtain a temporary popularity, and enable them 
once more to get warm in their seats. All this is possible. 

The Whigs appear to be the same incurable simpletons‘they 
were in the time of SHeRipan: they’ still persist in building uw 
walls to knock their own heads against. The most insidious and 
malicious of their Conservative enemies could not have contrived 
to inveigle them into a more desperate position than that which 
they now occupy. A speedy retreat can alone afford them the 
least hope of deliverance. For how do they stand with Parlia. 
ment and the Nation? 

In the House of Lords, there is a majority ready and eager to 
overthrow them on the first opportunity. Their apparent majority 
in the Commons is not to be relied upon. Ireland holds their Go- 
vernment in perfect detestation. England is vexed. The Cabinet 
itself is said to be divided: some members of it wish to join the 
Tories, others incline to the Radicals. The aristocratical influence 
of the old Whig party was blasted by the Reform Bill. What 
then is there to prevent their speedy overthrow? Nothing, clearly, 
can prevent it, except a return to popular courses and the princi- 
ples of Reform. 





OUR VIEWS OF TAXATION. 


WE have received several communications on the subject of our 
Third Key. The points chiefly touched upon by our correspond- 
ents are—the tendency of a Property-tax to drive capital out of the 
country, the Pressure of Taxation on the different classes of so- 
ciety, and the practicability of regulating Franking. We shall 
speak of them seriatim. 

The tendency of a Property-tax to drive capital out of the 
country, is equal to its tendency to check accumulation; further 
than this it cannot extend. Our acute “Constant Reader” has 
taken up a common fallacy upon this subject, by overlooking the 
practical effects of the tax: it does not act (as we think he sup- 
poses) by diminishing the value of the property every time the 
income is received, but immediately reduces its value by the amount 
of the tax. At 5 per cent. “ the 100/. per year of to-day would be 
worth only 95. to-morrow ;” and it would sell, at twenty years 
purchase, for 1,900/. instead of 2,000/. Impose a Property-tax, 
says Lord BrouGHam, and you drive the Funded capital out of the 
country. But how it could even have this tendency, we cannot 
see. If the Funds were 85 before the imposition, they would fall to 
80? on the establishment of the tax, This would be all the Fund- 
holder could get; and 812. 15s. would. not yield him any greater 
advantages, ceteris paribus, by investing his capital in other 
funds, than by retaining it where it was. We have not overlooked 
some other arguments which have been brought forward to meet 
the fallacy; but we do not urge them, because we do not believe 
them to be conclusive. The real reply is, that the present holder 
could not transport his capital till he had sold it; and the buyer 
would deduct the amount of the tax from the purchase-money; 
which would render his transportation useless. In fine, a tax on 
property would no more drive capital from the country, than a tax 
on rent could drive away the land. If heavy, it would, in the case 
of a tax on rent, check the application of capital to the soil, till 
prices rose high enough to pay the tax; in the case of a duty on 
property, it would have a tendency to check the future accumula- 
tion of capital, or to drive it abroad: but we have before shown, 
that this tendency would in practice be almost inoperative—cer- 
tainly not sufficient to counterbalance the disadvantage of remov- 
ing property from a man's immediate inspection. Nor should it 
be forgotten, that the tendency of many of our present taxes is to 
drive capital out of the country, that would be productively ew- 
ployed, if it found a field for profitable investment, at home. The 
utmost that a Property-tax could do, would be to prevent the accu- 
mulation of inert capital. A tax on Income, as we have already 
observed, would have the tendency so much deprecated; and it is 
perhaps from not sufficiently attending to the distinction between 
the two imposts, that the fallacy has so widely spread. 

It is objected to our estimate of the Comparative Pressure of 
Taxation upon the different classes of society, that, abstracting the 
effects of the foreign trade, the labourers are enabled to consume 
taxable commodities by the expenditure of capitalists and the rich. 
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It is therefore inferred, that the bulk of these taxes react upon 
the rich} if they do not eventually fall upon them. We answer, 
that we have not “unreservedly adopted the fashionable fallacy 
that the burden of the great bulk of taxation is entirely borne by 
the poor: we estimated it to press upon the Poor and Middling 
classes, while the Aristocracy had exempted themselves from any 
peculiar burden, and both wealth and property had been favoured. 
Those positions we are still inclined to maintain, even looking, as 
our intelligent correspondent does, at remotely possible and not at 
direct effects. The expenditure of the rich is great; its sudden 
> suspension would create overwhelming distress amongst those who 
> minister to luxuries, and would cause by its reaction very consider- 
' able derangement in society. But the expenditure of the Rich— 
the encouragement which it gives to the employment of labour— 
bears a very small proportion to the whole expenditure of the 
country—to that stimulus to trade which is given by the con- 
sumption of the Poor and Middling classes, and which, to come 
to the point, is supported by profits and wages. Even the higher 
class of profits, though favoured in their expenditure by the un- 
equal system of taxation, are injured in their creation by the checks 
which are given to the employment of capital through taxes on 
- manufactures and raw materials, and the vexatious and complex 
- modes of levying them. This limitation is also increased by actual 
: monopolies, like theEast India Company ; or by virtual monopo- 

lies, like thos¢ Which protecting duties give to some favoured co- 

lonies or some peculiar manufactures. Looking, therefore, at the 

comparatively limited expenditure of the rich, and the doubly in- 

jurious effect of many of our taxes, first by taking away what is 

' acquired, and then by preventing acquisition, we incline to con- 

sider our estimate a just and not overrated account of the pres- 

sure of taxation on the various classes of society. ; ‘ 
A Wolverhampton correspondent demurs to our classification 

of the Malt and Spirit duties— 
“To the taxes on Spirits and Malt,” he writes, “the Middling classes must 
contribute very materially. My own income is about 200/. a year; and I find 
that I expend from 7J. to 102. a year in Malt (brewing my own liquor), and 
about 2/. to 4/. a year on Spirits. Those whose incomes are just below, and 
those to some extent above mine, as far as my observation goes, consume prin- 
cipally spirits and malt liquor; and this class of persons are very numerous in 
this country.” 

That a proportion of these duties is borne by the Middling 
classes, is undoubtedly true; but, looking at the numbers of the 
Poor,—and considering, moreover, that they use beer as an article 
of sustenance and in large quantities, whilst the Middling classes 
partake of it sparingly,—we estimated its principal pressure to 
rest upon the working portion of society, subject to those qualifi- 
cations which must always be made ina classification of this kind, 

' -and which we alluded to at the time. It will be observed, that we 
only considered home-made spirits (gin and whisky) as falling 
upon the Poor. Foreign Spirits we estimated as paid wholly by 
the Middling class; Colonial as pressing indifferently upon the 
two classes. 

With respect to the regulation of Franking, I. P. O. B. would 
“not allow members of Parliament to frank letters, or receive 
letters free, except for the boroughs or counties they sit for.” 
This would mitigate, but would not altogether remove the evil. 
The correspondence between a member and his constituents 
oftener concerns private than public business; and the bulk of 
the free letters, we imagine, at present take the direction to which 
our correspondent would limit them,—not to mention that one 
member would assist another. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY MILITIA. 


THERE is aclass of persons in the House of Commons, whose 
eagerness to take offence when no offence is meant, and whose 
vain and yapouring mode of resenting supposed affronts, are con- 
stantly exciting the contempt and disgust of all rational and sober 
men both in and out of Parliament. We allude to the officers of 
the Army and Navy; who really seem to suppose, that the fact of 
their being almost necessarily the subservient tools of the Crown, 
and dependent upon an annual vote of the House for their subsist- 
ence, entitles them to bristle up, like so many “ ancient Pistols,” 
upon the least hint from one of their paymasters, that they are not 
the most useful or trustworthy organs of the popular voice within 
the walls of St. Stephen’s. 

_An offensive although somewhat amusing exhibition of this 
kind took place last week, during the debate on a motion of Mr. 
Home for a committee to inquire into the number of members of 
both Houses of Parliament who held offices under the Crown. 
Mr. Humg, in bringing forward his motion, expressed an opinion 
pretty generally held, that it would be quite as well if all Military 
and Naval officers were excluded from Parliament; because, 
from their liability to be cashiered whenever it suited the pleasure 
of the King, and thereby, in many instances, reduced to poverty, 
it was absurd and unreasonable to expect that they could be inde- 
pendent representatives of the People. In confirmation of this 
opinion, Mr. Hume said, that the class of members alluded to 
were almost invariably found voting with the Minister of the day, 
‘IM opposition to retrenchment and reform. He made no personal 
allusion, however, to any member ; but merely stated, as it was his 
unquestionable duty to do, a fact of no small importance in 
itself, and quite pertinent to the argument he maintained. 

But what followed? Why, asusual, up jumps an angry soldier, 
*‘ bearded like a pard,” and bristling with professional fury, to vin- 
dicate his own independence, and to call Mr. Hume to account for 






































vilifying the Army. Itwas in vain that the Member for Middlesex 
disclaimed all intention of impugning the motives or actions of 
individual members : the opportunity of displaying personal valour, 
without the slightest degree of personal risk, was too tempting to 
be lost; and accordingly Captain Bex KELEY, not content with de- 
fending his own character, thought proper to express his belief, 
that if Mr. Hume were in the Army he would be guilty of that 
truckling to power and betrayal of principle which he slanderously 
imputed tothe Military Members of Parliament. The gallant Cap- 
tain then marched out of the House—but not with colours flying. 
He had attacked a man whose industry and independence had 
placed him, in popular estimation, far above such noisy and insig- 
nificant persons as Captain BERKELEY, and who really must have 
felt the contempt for his conduct which in the course of the 
evening he took occasion to express. 

It was clear that Mr. Hume was right in point of order; for be- 
fore Captain BERKELEY spoke, he had in distinct terms disclaimed 
all personal allusions. It was equally evident that the Captain 
had violated the rules of the House, in directly attacking the 
Member for Middlesex. The Speaker—Lord Atruorp's impartial 
Speaker—ought therefore to have called upon him to explain 
and apologize. But he did no such thing; and when Lord At- 
THORP, who was not present at the beginning of the debate, inter- 
fered to prevent hostile proceedings, he adroitly contrived to make 
it appear that Mr. Humes, rather than Captain BerKELEy, was 
in fault, and that an apology was due from zm. 

We fully expected, that in the course of the week Captain 
BERKELEY would have made the amende honorable.’ But we sup- 
pose that it would have been considered a derogation from his 
military dignity had he done so. 

It is not our intention at present to discuss the question of the 
propriety or advantage of returning officers of the Army or Navy 
to the House of Commons. While they hold seats in Parliament, 
however, their insolence should be repressed; and they should be 
taught to behave with something like the civility of gentlemen 
and. the sobriety of legislators. At present they are too apt to 
mistake the House of Commons for the mess-room, and to conduct 
themselves accordingly. 





A LETTER FROM PARIS, ON FRENCH POLITICS. 
{At a meeting of the Conservative Club, held on the Ist of January 1833, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously—* Moved by Lord Srvuarr pe Rorusay, late 
Ambassador at Paris, seconded by Lord Heyressury, late Ambassador at St, Peters- 
burg, That the able and deeply interesting Report oa French Politics, just deli- 
vered to the Club by a distinguished member, be printed for general circulation.’’] 
[ Continued from the Specrator, No. 242.] 
Tuis is a general account ; let us note some particulars. 

1. Allowing for the difference between French and English prices, 
jo be ee millions sterling in France are equal to fifty millions in 
England ; so that the Charter a truth raises for placemen and pen- 
sioners twice as much, at least, as our glorious Constitution. In 
France, to be sure, there are thirty-two millions of people, and in Eng- 
land only twenty-four millions; but then, as the greater number of 
French are much poorer than the smaller number of English, the com- 
parison is still full 100 per cent. in favour of this government. 

2. Lewis Puiir's civil list amounts to 720,000/.,—more by a good 
bit than our WILL1Am’s; and the whole of it goes to maintain the dig- 
nity of the Crown, whereas a part of our civil list is wasted in paying 
for work done. The distinction is itnportant ; for let our cause pros- 
per to the uttermost, yet shall we never get a civil list of 720,000/. a 
year, all for the King, or rather, I should say, for the Club. 

3. The Radicals grumble at our pension list: I wish they could 
see that of the French Conservatives, as settled by the July Revolu- 
tion. In 1832, the pensions inscribed on the grand book of France, 
that is, charged on the consolidated fund, amounted to 56,389,654 francs, 
which, divided by twenty-five, gives 2,255,586l.—two millions and a 

quarter sterling—not to mention 132,096/. for the Legion of Honour. 

N.B. Increase of the Legion of Honour under the Charter a truth— 

grand crosses, 7; grand officers, 29; commanders, 85; officers, 218; 

one 2,464. When will a glorious revolution do as much for the 
lub ? 

4. Lewts Puuir has eight cabinet ministers, paid at the rate of 
4,100/. a year each. Shabby, you think,—less than our ministers get ; 
but now learn that the eight French ministers get, amongst them, 
26,9601. for fire and lights, besides pocket-money which figures in the 
budget under the improper name of dépenses secrétes, for 88,0001. Add 
receipts, properly called secret, that is, pots de vin (in English, bribes 
from contractors), afd you must allow that the monarchy of July is 
eminently Conservative. 

5. A brief statement of facts will enable the Club to decide which 
budget, the French or the English, is raised in the more Conservative 
manner. Much may be said on both sides. For my part, I lean to 
the French practice; but judge for yourselves. As to the true prin- 
ciples of taxation, there can be no dispute amongst Conservatives, 
Whig or Tory. Taxes should be indirect, so as not to pinch at the 
time of payment, so that the payers may not easily find out how much 
they pay; should create monopolies, that is, benefit some palpably in 
proportion as they injure others covertly,—the object | eing to make 
good subjects of those who gain by this operation of the taxes; and 

‘should tend, by a moral rather than a fiscal process, to keep down the 
lower orders. In England the proportion of indirect taxes is greater 
than in France: so far we have the advantage. As to monopoly re- 
sulting from taxes, our corn-laws, however admirable, are matched by 
the French duties on foreign sugar, hardware, and other manufactured 
goods. But on the score of taxation with a view to keep down the 
lower orders, the French beat us hollow. For this special purpose we 


have but one set of taxes—those which the Radicals call taxes on 
knowledge ; whereas the French, besides all sorts of fiscal weights and 
checks on the spread of information, have royal lotteries and royal 
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gaming-houses, which contribute to the budget 540,000. a year; not 
such lotteries as BexLny used to Manage in England, which, owing to 
the high price of tickets, scarcely affected the poor, but littlegoes with 
tenpenny tickets, one in every town and in all large towns several, so. 
that the poorest ofthe rabble are tempted to try their luck; not hand. 
some hells merely, such as White’s, Brookes’s, and _Crockford’s, though 
of these there be some in Paris, but also plenty of low dens, where ser- 
vants, journeymen, and the like, stake their all in the shape of tenpe-nce, 
The sum raised by taxes of this kind is a trifling consideration, anless 
indeed we reckon three-fourths of the budget as a result of the people’s 
degradation. But, at all events, revenue is not the immediate object of 
such taxes as these on paper, newspapers, and: advertisements in Eng- 
Jand, or of gaming-houses and lotteries, over and above taxes on know- 
ledge, in France: for such modes of raising money, revenue is only 
the plea or excuse. Now, learning that Laraverre and his set have 
‘beseeched Lewis Putir and the Deputies:te give up the half million 
raised in this way, estimate the vast quantity of vice and misery pro- 
duced in collecting that half million, including robberies, murders, sui- 
cides, and public executions; calculate the effect of that vice and 
misery'in degrading the people, and rendering them subservient to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of placemen and pensioners ; 
taken moral and political as well as a ‘fiscal view of the subject, and 
then tell me-—is not Lewis Purttr a most respectable King? Are 
not ‘the Deputies under the Charter a truth a most Conservative 
assembly ? : , 
‘So much for the budget of the Barricades, on which I could dwell for 
‘ever but that it seems cruel to tantalize you. Touching the proportion 
between the happy and the miserable in France, I will state two facts 
“from which it may be inferred that the Charter a truth goes nigh to 
‘fulfil the chief end of government. First, the number of official people 
in this country, living on the ‘budget, sleek, happy, and devoted to their 
Citizen King, is so great, that, keep what decent company you will, 
the difficulty is to meet with somebody who lives on his own means. 
Secondly, the French calculate (they excel in statistics, particularly such 
as relate to misery and crime) that of the thirty-two millions of souls 
composing the great nation, twenty-three millions have to spend, on the 
average, not more than 35:-centimes, or 34d. each per diem; and that of 
these twenty-three millions, eight millions subsist on barley or rye bread, 
water-gruel, potatoes, and chesnuts, seldom tasting wheaten bread, and 
meat never 

This being the case, it is but natural that some should grumble. In- 
deed, a good government must necessarily, according to the principles 
here laid down, be disliked by that portion of the people on whose 
misery depends the happiness of the remainder. Of course, therefore, 
the Charter a truth is not without enemies. These, however, being for 
the most part needy, obscure, and fully occupied in slaving for the 
means to live, would not be worth a thought, if, as in England, all clever 
men haying leisure were ashamed to take the part of the rabble. But 
itis notso here. The inferior classes find advocates amongst the young 
Republicans, some of whom write with equal spite and talent. Thus 
the press, if let alone, might become extremely mischievous. Happily 
Lewis Purp and his Ministers do not let it alone. Where the jour- 
nals on their side are beaten in argument, they call in the Attorney- 
General ; to what extent and with what effect you may conceive, when 
I add, that in two years and a half since the Charter became a truth, 
there have been more prosecutions of the press than during fifteen 

ears when the Charter was alie; that many-editors of opposition papers 
live or are dying in gaol, and that several have been converted by the 
Attorney-General, in other words, broken in purse, health, and spirit, 
by punishment after punishment. 

t have made out a strong case in favour of this revolutionary govern- 
ment: that you will all admit. Some of you, however, may still bear 
malice towards Lewrs Purir for having consented to abolish the here- 
ditary Peerage. I enter into your feelings, having myself, at one time, 
on this very account felt a deadly animosity towards Lewis Putuir. 
But facts and reflection have softened my anger, have actually made 
me:approve of what has been done. Let me explain. 

A title by itself is worth absolutely nothing. What would any 
Englishman: give to be called three-tailed bashaw or blue-buttoned 
mandarin? not a snap of his finger. Nor would any Englishman 
give a straw to be called Lord, Earl, Marquis, Duke, if it did not so 
happen that in England solid advantages are attached to those titles. A 
ease forexample: why does Banna, the great stockjobber, pant for a 
peerage? because, if he were a lord, all his friends of the mercantile 
class, who now treat him as their equal, would cringe to him, would 
blush with joy if he did but condescend to slap them on the shoulder, 
would boast amongst their equals of their intimacy with a lord, would 
flatter Master Bantne the honourable, and the honourable Miss 
Baninc, would behave to the whole family as if they had just come 
down from heaven, or been raised to the station of demi-gods. Such 
worship is grateful to. him who receives it, swells his heart with deli- 
cious pride, and fills his head with a belief that he is really more than 
man; and feelingsso pleasant are asolid advantage. Inthe next place, 
if Barina, being a lord, should fall into poverty, the other lords 
would, for the sake of their own dignity, either put him on the pension 
list. or make him governor of a:colony; a very solid good, not to men- 
tion that his honourable sons and daughters would find in the marriage 
market rich bidders for the honour of their connexion. Our Club, 
therefore; may well seta high value on the possession of title and the 
right of transmitting it to one’s children. Titles are suited to the 

mius of the English people, who delight in artificial inequality. The 
French, on the contrary, despise mere titles, to sucha degree, that a 
man called Duke or Marquis is-an object of ridicule unless he have the 
solid distinction of power. By-a late law any Frenchman may take 
any title he pleases; yet nobody ‘has thought it worth while to dub 
himself lord. The Cabinet Ministers, who used to be addressed as 
Monseigneur, prefer to be called Monsieur le Ministre, a title which, as 
it means something, does not expose them to be laughed at. He who 
has an unmeaning title would not: be-sorry to get rid of it; and another, 
who comes in for an immense ‘slice.of the budget, who enjoys:more 
a in France than any individual.dees. in. England, would as soon 

called. spoon or potato as earl or marquis, Consequently, the 
ruling class in France would rather:gainithan lose by the total abolition 
«of unmeaning titles. Then, «as ito the transmission of legislative 











power from father to son, which is a very different question, I hay 
‘co observe, that under constitutions which appoint the Deputies to }y 
guardians of the public purse, the right of making laws: has neva pf” 
descended with titles. In England, that right, when it descends fron ‘ 
father to son, goes, not with titles, but with the estates, which enab)}_ 
some who bear titles to name members of the. Commons’ Houg,f 9° 
Barino’s son, when he shall inherit the estate which BaRtne hyp] 





bought near Thetford, will be an hereditary legislator, though not) 
peer; and if Lord Exerer should stake the town of Stamford on, 
horse-zace and lose it, his son, though an hereditary marquis, would no 
be a legislator. So in France, the Peers, as such, have never possessej)_ 7 
legislative power, having invariably been swamped by a new batch 4 

3 
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peers whenever they presumed to. differ from the Deputies. If th 
English Peers have not. been frequently swamped in like manner, jt 
was because, as landowners, not as peers, they commanded the Houy 
of Commons. Of course the French Peers could not transmit to thei 
sons that which they never possessed themselves: and what neye 
existed cannot have been abolished. It follows that the French lay, 
which in words abolishes hereditary legislation, is mere words on pape 
without any real effect. But hold—it has been very useful in on| 7 
respect; as a toy for diverting the attention of this frivolous peoph| ~ 
from the budget ; as a tub thrown to the Republican whale, in order tha 
the good ship Aristoeracy might keep her course unmolested. 

Who then, I hear some of you ask, who then compose the Aristo. 
cracy of France? Those, I answer, who levy and dispense the bui. 
get, reserving large portions of it for themselves. Power consists oj 
command over men’s will, which the command of money gives every. 
where, and especially in France corrupted by Narorwon. One of tie | 
French Aristocracy, a minister, a prefect, or a chief clerk in any publi) 








office, though he do not obtain power in the same way as a great Eng. of gis 
lish landowner, enjoys as much power as—whom shall I say ?—Lon) 7 forth 
LonspALE or the Duke of DevonsuirE. He commands the will of y ——20t' 
great a number of people, has as many parasites, receives as much adu and, 
lation, is as blind to his own defects, and as much puffed up with,| ~ gull 
belief in his natural superiority to the mass of mankind. It is a fin) 94" 


thing to see an English lord, heavy, ignorant, and selfish, surrounded} 7 
by sycophants who: vie with each other in extolling his wit, learning,| 7 
and generosity ; but a French prefect, inspecting his department, meet. 
ing everywhere with the most abject flattery, followed by fawning 
crowds ready to lick up his spittle for a smile, is a sight quite as grati.| 
fying to Conservative eyes. Truly, as official appointments are not 
hereditary in France, so the tenure of power cannot be transmitted 
from father to son ; but now—I put the question to those of our Club 
who are most prejudiced in favour of everything English—is it for the 
sake of his eldest son that an English great man cherishes the privilege 
of handing down his greatness? is it not a fact, on the contrary, that, 
in nine cases out of ten, great English landowners and their eldest son 
cordially dislike each other,—the father annoyed because the son treats 
on his heels, and the son sorry because his fatherJasts solong? Why ~ 
then do Conservatives set so much store by the system of entails ani 7 
primogeniture ?—because it is a means of providing for younger chil. 
dren out of the budget. Suppose that the Duke of Braurorz, for in. 
stance, were compelled’ to divide his estate equally amongst all his 
children, in that case, athis death, each fraction of the estate would te 
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too small to give any political influence, and thus the hands of the So. lat 
MERSETs Would dip no more into the public purse. By our consti) “7 m 
tution, in.short, one: man possessing 50,0001. a year enjoys great po- an 
litical power, while fifty men possessing. 1,000/. a year each enjoy non Wi 
at all. In France it is different. Here the greatest estate has n 
influence on any election; all election influence being like that which sy 
we used to exert at Plymouth, or that which the Whigs have jus| 4), 
exerted in the new borough of Chatham; Treasury influence, budget) 
power, ending in what the French Republicans call bureaucratie,| F 
peculiar kind of Aristocracy, which, though different from ours, : 

is still aristocracy to all intents and purposes, since it provides, | 9% P 
I have shown before, for the greatest happiness of the greatest numben| 7 & 
To make you thoroughly understand the position. of a great man in|) 9 Di 





France, I would liken: it to that of Lord Mrtviitr,; when he used to 
elect.the members for Scotland.by. means of patronage, military, naval, 
colonial, judicial, financial, and ecclesiastical. Though his estate wer 
small, if indeed he owned one, he had always a fat place at his disposl | 
for at dag named Dunpas ; not to speak of pensions. You must thu) 
perceive, that in France entails and primogeniture are not required for 
the purpose which they serve in England. Your question is answered 
—the Aristocracy of this country is composed of Dunpasks, Dav- 
sons, Rosrs, Hernreses, and CroxErs, not controlled by great lant. | 
owners, and not out but in. Ibeg our friends’ pardon for touching thet 
sore place ; they will forgive me presently, when I shall offer them 
French receipt for healing that kind of raw. Be 
The Club, I am well aware, judging by the influence of the Thre 
Days’ fight on English politics, conclude that very important changes 
for the worse must have taken place here since the Week of July. It 
is a mistake, easy to explain. On the 26th of July 1830, the people 
of England were dissatisfied with their Constitution. Consequently, 
when the French explosion of July induced them to believe that what | 
ever they should ask earnestly of the ruling class would be granted, they | 
demanded the most important constitutional changes. But on the 26th | — 
of July 1830, the French were warmly attached to their Constitution; | 7 
all the more so, because, during fifteen years, and especially since the | 
previous August, they had been defending it from the attacks of the | 
Bourbons. The last attack—poor Potienac’s ordinances—drove them | 
to rebellion ; but they rebelled Conservatively, crying Vive la Charte | ~ 
whilst they erected barricades. When, therefore, they had. beaten tle |” 
Swissand the Household troops, instead of proposing to upset the Chat | © 
ter; all they desired was, that the Charter should become a truth. This (y 
they have obtained, and much good may it do them; for have I no F 
proved that the Charter a truth is mere Conservative, keeps the pres 
in better order, and produces a larger budget, than the Charter a lie? 
Imagine that our present WILLIAM, on coming to his throne, had et- 
deavoured to govern England by means of the court and the clergy instead B 
of the House of Commons,—that the People had rebelledin defence of 
the Parliament, Schedule A and all, had sent the King to Hanovel, (7 
putting his brother CumBEeRLanp in his place, and had returned to thet 






























































































work proud of having saved Old Sarum; conceive this, and you W 
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just idea of French politics as settled by the late Revolution. 
: Taneeutb French owe fo their Three Days some changes which 
D they prize immensely. Instead of a white national flag, they have one 
+ with three colours, blue, white, and red 3 instead of lilies as a national 
emblem, they have the Gallic cock crowing for victory ; their monarch, 
instead of being called King of France, is called King of the French. 
Add to these alterations, which have delighted the populace, and their 
betters too, some phrases, which depend on the Three Days, and which 
Fike people mouth with satisfaction in lieu of bread, just as English 
} paupers chew tobacco te allay the pains of hunger. 
The Sun of July. 
The glorious days of July. 
The great week. 
The great week of the people. 
The heroic people. 
The heroes of the barricades. 
The illustrious barricades. 
The popular throne. 
The Citizen King. 
The citizen monarehy. 
The young monarchy. — 
France of July. 
The great event of 1830. 





















a The new era of 1830. 

‘| Popular sovereignty. 

. The July throne. 

ae | The July revolution. 

ie Our glorious revolution. 

. =I give them all, in order that none of them may scare the Club hence- 


{| forth. Need I say that they are all fudge ? Yet are they, as fudge, 
' not to be despised. Used by Lewis Putte, his courtiers, ministers, 
"and journalists, they serve to cajole the people as never people were 





| “gulled before. This brings me to the character of Lewis PHILir as a 
x man and a king. ; 
it a [ To be continued. | 
. 3 THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY versus ST. 
«| MARTIN'S CHURCH. 
‘ Ons of the principal objects of the improvements at Charing Cross, 
4 was to throw open a direct front view of the noble portico of St. 
| ) Martin's Church. This will be frustrated by the intended position 
of the new National Gallery ; for the line of its front will intersect 
% the view of the church from Pall Mall, so as to screen three fourths 
 Fof it. It might as well—perhaps better—be shut out altogether. 
8 Mr. Wixxrns, the architect of the intended Gallery, has endea- 
. ~ voured to justify this deviation, on three distinct grounds,—namely, 
’ want of sufficient space for the new building ; the unsymmetrical 
lL effect of the line formerly proposed; and the faulty character of 


the architecture of St. Martin's Church, The first would alone be 
> a good and sufficient reason, ifitreally existed ; which we dispute. 
¢ | The second we look upon as a mere subterfuge; for, from the re- 
) lative situations of the buildings on two sides of the open space, it 
i. = must always present an irregular form. The third is superfluous, 
2 and in bad taste; and makes us doubt the validity of the plea of 
t= want of room. wn 
0 The question is not whether St, Martin's. Church be a. pure 
> specimen of architecture. There it stands, a fine object, that has 
long been admired both by learned and unlearned, and will conti- 
nue to be so notwithstanding the hypercritical objections of Mr. 
| -) Witxins. We shall rejoice if the new edifice have no more pal- 
«| = pable defects. Mr. WiLkINs denies the authenticity of the eleva- 
| } tion published in the Literary Gazette last Saturday; but he does 
~ not show us the true one. From the idea, however, which the 

> publication alluded to conveys of Mr. W1Lx1Ns's design, we object 
to its want of height, as a capital defect. A long low build- 
ing, though erected on high ground with an open space before it, 

~~ will look mean and dwarfish in comparison with the tall houses in 
_ its neighbourhood. The elevation should be lofty in proportion to 

"> its extent, and on a scale commensurate with its importance above 
the contiguous buildings. Mr. W11x1ns is too partial to low ele- 
vations. They are not essential to the pure Grecian style, for 
, | which he displays an exclusive and somewhat pedantic preference. 
, | His prudish horror of every little deviation from the letter of pro- 
 priety, would seem to lead him into occasional violations of its 
: = spirit. But were his intended edifice the perfection of art—a com- 
1 > bination of fitness, grandeur, and elegance—that would not justify 
{> its excluding St. Martin’s Church from our view. : 
The public have just right to complain of the secresy with 
' which designs for public buildings.are kept. The nation never 
knows what it has been paying for, until the bantling of the 
4 architect's brain grows up before its eyes in naked beauty—or 
"7 deformity, for too often it proves an abortion or a monster. Not 
only plans and elevations, but a model of the intended building, 
should be submitted to public view. 

We will hére take occasion to repeat our protest against the 

‘appropriation of one half of the new Gallery to the use of the 
Royal Academy. Again we ask, what has that body done for art, 
that it should have a claim upon the nation for what is equivalent 
to a grant of 50,000/.,—for the new building will scarcely cost less 
than double that sum? Willa Reformed Parliament agree to such 
-a vote to a close corporation of painters and jobbers? We trust 
not. This matter, we believe, is not so entirely settled as some 
may suppose; and if the question is agitated, the nation may 
chance to get a Picture Gallery of an-extent at least worthy of its 


treasures of-art in esse and in posse, and one of which it need not 
be ashamed. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 


We gladly welcome the Philharmonic Society into its new abode. 
It is an exchange of darkness for light, of filth for neatness, of 
tawdry finery for elegance and good taste, of rudeness and inat- 
tention for civility and regularity. The former were the charac- 
teristics of the Opera Concert-room; the latter are those of the: 
Hanover Square Rooms under their new proprietor, Mr. Marrin. 
The orchestra is displayed in its full dimensions for these concerts ; 
and it presents, when filled by the Philharmonic band, a sight 
which it is worth paying something even to ~aze at. It is an in- 
teresting spectacle to contemplate such an array of instrumental 
talent, here, and here on/y, assembled to do homage to the genius 
of Mozart and of Haypn. The arrangement of the orchestra 
has been altered and improved. Looking at it from the room, the 
first violins and violas fill the whole of the left wing, the wind in- 
struments are ranged in the centre (directly behind the principal 
violins), while the second violins occupy the right wing. The in- 
struments which work together, as the wind instruments usually 
do, are thus formed into a compact group; and the result isa 
greater precision and unity of effect. We observed few new faces: 
in the band; among the principals, none, 
The following was the scheme for the 


First Concert, Monpay, Fesrvary 25. 


AacT I. 
SS SI TN ks shinee Ws Wak ans ka Cohaed cots cee Mozart. 
Aria, Mr. Pariurps, “ Lascian amor”. ..........+s0.8 HANDEL. 
Concerto, Clarinet, Mr. WIntMAN .........e0eee0. Sronr 
Aria, Signor Donzeut, “ Pria che spunti” (Ji Matri- 

MOONE FIPIVEDD) 06 62 2:0.¢.6840s bas owner vedsccergose C1MARosA. 
Overtare, Oberon... .cecicecccccsees Biveosene cece C.M. von WEBER. 

ACT II, 

EEO NY sinekngeuadtvsits bh din seatt cy aioe +» Haypn, 
Aria, Mrs, Woop, “ Ah che i giorni’”’ (Der Alchymist) Spour, 
Quintetto, two Violins, two Violas, and Violoncello, 

Messrs. Mori, Warts, Moratt, Seymour, and 

VIN DESY actad add ena vee wns febinat ovewetetas BEETHOVEN. 
Duetto, Mrs. Woop and Mr, Puri.uirs, “ Come frenar”’ 

CLM NO ig eS Sees pv ncesbveeteeens Rosstnt. 
Overture, Demophoon .orocesercceverssevseerseces VocE.. 


Leader, Mr. Spaeno.err1, Conductor, Mr, CRAMER, 


Mozart's splendid Sinfonia in E flat was performed in a style 
which left us nothing to desire; and, we think, must have satis- 
fied the most fastidious critic. Wituman’s Clarinet Concerto 
was new tous. Like all Sponr’s writing, it is full of masterly 
combinations, but it is not a composition (the Andante excepted) 
calculated to tickle the ears of an audience. Its selection for per- 
formance was no less creditable to W1LLMAn's good taste, than its 
execution to his skill as a player. Oberon went off magnificently. 
It was right to play one of Haypn’s Twelve Sinfonias, on this oc- 
casion especially, in their birth-place: for here their immortal 
author produced and his friend SaLomon led them; and to their 
existence may be traced that love of instrumental music which 
finally issued in the establishment of the Philharmonic Society. 
We would willingly hold up our hands for one of the twelve every 
night. Brrrnoven’s Quintet was very finely played, but (we 
must confess the honest truth) half an hour is too long a time 
for five instruments to fix our attention, even though the compo- 
sition be BEETHOVEN'S. 

There is something ridiculous in our beginning the present 
season with precisely the same division of praise and blame which 
invariably attached to the concerts of last year. We had hoped it 
would have been otherwise, and we glanced our eye over the 
scheme with a feeling of bitter disappointment. For what does 
the Vocal selection comprise?—A worn-out song of Hanpt, 
which, though exceedingly well sung, is the resource of 
every bass-singer in every town in the kingdom, and palling to 
the ears even of the Ancients ; a similar Opera-house and Concert- 
room hack of C1marosa; and a duet infinitely more worthless 
than either of the other pieces, equally threadbare, and as ill- 
adapted as possible for one at least of the singers. What, in 
the name of common sense, can have prompted the Directors 
to expose Paitiips in a duet of Rossin1's, while there are many 
duets which are within his power, and accordant with his style? 
why sport with the character of a singer by such a display as 
this? If Rossin1’s name 7s to find a place in these bills,— 
which (having possession of the Opera-house) it ought not,—why 
not reserve it for the arrival of TAmBuRINI, ZUCHELLI, or other 
Italian artists, and not inflict such a thoroughly Anglicised 
version of it upon us as we had on Monday night? It may have 
been meant as a joke—if so, it is a very sorry one. Mrs. Woon's 
song was the only vocal piece towards which our attention was 
agreeably excited: it is a lovely melody, and she sang the air 
with excellent taste. Will no kind friend, whenever she ventures 
on a new Italian song, expound to her its meaning? In the reci- 
tative, she delivered this passage with all the endearing tenderness 
of a fond innamorata— 

*¢ Questo core, tradito, abbandonato, 
Arde ognor contro il suo nemico odiato ! ” 

We regret such a commencement of these concerts. It argues: 
an absence of plan, of forethought, of research. We had hoped. 
that some one of the forthcoming pieces would have: been ready : 
but perhaps the time has been too short, and we are.quite willing 
to wait three months for a first-rate work, rather than have a 
second or thirdrate one in as many weeks. But there was no. 
need of resorting to the leavings of the Ancient Concert and the: 
Opera-house.. 
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“TRAVELS, % 
Six Weeks on the Loire; with a Peep into La Vendée.......+.Simpkinand Marshall, 
Brocraruy, 
A Biographical History of the Wesley Family, more particularly its Earlier Branches, 
PROM OVO. cc ive test ebb sees seveccveees OR ea soseres Simpkin and Marshall. 
An Account of the Infancy, Religious and Literary Life of Adam Clarke, LL.D, 
F.A.S,, &c. &c. Written by one who was intimately acquainted with him from his 
boyhood to the sixtieth year of his age. Edited by the Reverend J, B. B, Clarke, 
M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, Vol. [. wc. seseccereeeeeees eee. ZS. Clarke. 
Frorion, 
The Modern Cymon. From the “Jean” of Paul de Koch,...,.....Marston and Co, 
Pictures of Private Life. By Sarah Stickney.........+..++ .- Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Porrry, 
The Wizard of the North, the Vampire, and other Poems, By the Honourable H. 
Liddell Blackwood. 
Edith of Graystock; a Poem, By Eleanor M,.......... pevcevce coeeeeeeeLindsell, 
ANECDOTE, 
The Waverley Anecdotes ; illustrative of the Incidents, Characters, and Scenery de- 
scribed in the Novels and Romances of Sir Walter Scott, 2 vols. .......Cochrane, 
Essays, 
The Last Essays of Elia....... Cerone eerey eres eeereseseeeseess sseeees Moxon, 
Poriricat Economy, 
Berkeley the Banker. A Tale. Part I. By Harriet Martineau. (Illustrations of 
Political Economy, No, XLV.).0....ccccseccecccccccercccsesscscccescceseLOds 
Narvurat Putosopuy, 
A Treatise on Heat. By the Reverend D, Lardner, UL.D. F.R.S. (Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia, No. XXXIX.).c.-ccccscesceeees wie deaaane 6 steeceeee+eeLongman and Co. 
Narvurat History, 
The Field Naturalist’s Magazine, and Review of Animals, Plants, Minerals, &c 
Edited by James Rennie, M.A., A.L.S.........00-000 O oe sseeereeccsecesees Orr. 
‘The Zoological Magazine, or Journal of Natural History.. Whittaker, Treacher, & Co. 
British Library ; comprising the Classic Authors of Great Britain, The Natural 
History of Selborne, by the late Reverend Gilbert White; with Notes, by Captain 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S., &c. Edinburgh ...........e0e0.e00s Chambers, Edinburgh. 
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Historical and Descriptive Account of the Coast of Sussex, By J. D. Parry, M.A. 
Longman and Co. 


AW, 
The Law Magazine, or Quarterly Review of Jurisprudence. No. XIX. J 
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SIX WEEKS ON THE LOIRE. 


‘Tus is what used to be called a Sentimental Tour; by which is 


meant, a narrative that borrows its charms rather from reflecting 
the thoughts of the traveller than describing the objects en- 
countered. The most pleasing of all descriptions, however, are 
those which tell us of the associations called up by the scenes: a 
literal enumeration of features is as dull as it is in fact unde- 


:scriptive. 


_ Sia Weeks on the Loire is the wanderings of a lady of poetical 
temperament, education, and social turn of mind, in one of the 
‘most interesting districts of Europe. It is interesting by its 
beauties of nature, for its venerable history, for its monuments 
of the past, for the character of its inhabitants, for the sad events 
which have taken place in it within the memory of the living, and 
which were ina degree being acted while the authoress and her 
party pursued their peaceful way down the placid and beautiful 
‘Loire. 

‘Modern France, under all its late changes, is but imperfectly 
known in this country : few travellers have done more than _ pass 
‘through it: we are indebted to the Paris newspapers almost wholly 
for all that we know of its interior. If we are not mistaken, this 
is the first publication since the late Revolution that gives any in- 
formation as to the state of an interior department, whether soci- 
ally or politically. The authoress was fortunate enough to pass 
through a portion of Vendée at a time when the Duchesse bE 
Berri was preaching her crusade,—fortunate only in that it enabled 
her to judge of the country under some excitement; unfortunate, 
perhaps, she thought it at the time, because it disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the journey, and on several occasions was the cause 
of some inconvenience. Nay, the authoress in more than one in- 
stance was shrewdly suspected of being the turbulent Duchesse 
herself ; and, after being refused bed and board at night by an 
aubergiste, it was but poor corisolation to learn that it was because 
« Madame avait une air si distinguée,’"—to say nothing of being 
everywhere watched by a gensd’arme, or to have to submit to 
much vexatious obstruction in the viséing of the abominable pass- 

rt. 
PeThe authoress descended the Loire when the Chouans were in 
a state of their greatest activity ; which seems at any time to have 
fallen very far short of the state of most districts in Ireland. Her 
party were never subject to any violence,—except, indeed, by an 
exorbitant landlady who had them before the Maire. To be sure 
‘they heard liring,—it was a rencontre of Chouans and gensdarmes ; 
they also witnessed the drilling of militia, and saw everywhere 
‘the arrival of regular troops, who, if they did nothing else, served 
to enliven the scene, and to add another object to the landscapes 
‘of the authoress. $ 

The tone of this journal is very pleasing: the temper of the 
writer is very happy, though far from being always gay. She is 
clever, and discusses a little question in sentiment or morals with 
much grace and ability. The objects of her description are well 
‘adapted to the character of her mind. The valley of the Loire is 
by far the most beautiful portion of France: not a turn of the 
river that does not present some pastoral scene, some picturesque 
effect, some classical ruin. Its course is peaceful; its banks are 
dotted with villages, and castles, and villas; its hill-sides are fer- 
‘tile, and well cultivated ; corn, wine, and fruit of all descriptions 
abound in all its happy nooks and inlets. The authoress is an 
habitual dweller upon the beauties of nature, and not less on the 
characteristics of social life. Her object has been evidently to see 
the people. She has none of the foolish pride of her countrywo- 
men—it may be bashfulness, or perhaps ignorance: she joins in 
conversation with all, gentle and simple: she will discourse with 





the cook—she will sit in the ingle-corner, watch the preparation 
of her dinner, and in the mean time learn all that is to be learng 
from the aubergiste of herself, her history, her neighbours, he 
village. This is the true way to see a country: it is astonishing 
how much may be seen and done in six weeks by a well-directej 
wandering—not a posting—not a steaming—nor yet a coaching 
tour, but just a laissez aller loitering through a Worthy district, 

It would be unjust to dismiss this pleasant book without a sing! 
specimen. The following account of an accidental visit to a French 
family is highly characteristic of a most amiable class of French 
society, and presents a favourable contrast to the finery and sus. 
ne of a similar rank in England—the martyrs of luxury and 
ashion. 


The Chateau de Clermont was built by the order of the great Condé, who, after 
the war of the Fronde, fancying in a moment of disgust that he wished tom 
tire from the world, directed one of his intendants to select some spot in a de 
sirable military position, on the borders of Bretagne and Poitou, where he mig 
spend the remainder of his days. The chiteau was ee erected on this 
site, which combines every thing that could be desired : Condé, however, never] 
inhabited it, probably finding out, before.it was finished, that he was not 
weary of the world as he had imagined. It stands on the brow of a lofty emi. 
nence, commanding from its proud height the fall sweep of the Loire, with'iy 
winding shores and many islands, and the whole of the surrounding coun’ 
from Ancennis to Nantes. Delightful winding walks, shaded with the bire 
the fir, and the mountain ash, and diversified sometimes with fragments of rock, 
sometimes with flowering shrubs, tempted us to the swmmit. It was im 
sible not to proceed, when every step showed us new attractions : we heard th 
sound of music from the open windows of the chateau—it seemed as if the straing 
awoke some kindly sympathies that told us that refinement, benevolence, and 
courtesy dwelt within; nevertheless, as sympathies and suppositions do me 
erg Intrusions and impertinences, we were turning away at the sight of 

ady coming across the lawn, in the front of the chateau, with a little basket off 
flowers in her hand. It was Madame la Baronne des J. =—s herself; and ad 
vencing with an expression that heralded to us a welcome, she begged 
would walk round the gardens, if agreeable to us ; adding, that as we might find 
ourselves fatigued by the ascent, she hoped we would come into the saloon after. 
wards, and take a cup of coffee, or a little fruit. It was singular. enough that 
I, who have a dislike, absolutely amounting to folly, of presenting mnyoit ol 
strangers, or taxing in any way their time or kindness, in this instance 
immediately desirous of availing myself of the politeness offered. We acco 
ingly walked round the gardens and the grounds, and then presenting’ ourselves 
in the saloon, found coffee prepared for us. |. We were introduced to M.- le Bareq 
des J s, to a son and daughter, and two or three visitors: we in return ine 
troduced ourselves, which, as Sterne justly observes, is always ‘ pour le moment 
quelque chose d’embarrassante,” but never could it be less so than in the present 
instance, with a family full of ease, vivacity, and good breeding. The conver 
sation immediately became general, and two hours flew away unperccived. 4 
length I recollected poor Jean, who would, I thought, begin to imagine that*we 
had either tumbled over the rocks, or fallen into the hands of the Chouaas: 
rose ; but on offering to pay my parting compliments, I was overpowered by many} 
voices, all joining in the friendly entreaty that we would stay and dine, and pw 
ceed to Nantes in the cool of the evening. I read in the countenances of my 
companions a wish for my compliance; and too happy in the conversation of 
party at once so polished and so unaffected, I willingly yielded to the entreaty, 
which afforded me a little more time to profit by it. Accordingly it was settle 
that the gentlemen should stroll through the woods whilst I remained with Ma- 
dame des J. s and her lovely daughter. 4 

The bill of fare for dinner was discussed in my presence, and settled, sans fagon, 
with that delightful frankness and gaiety which in the French character givesa 
charm to the most trifling occurrence. Mademoiselle Louise then begged meto) 
excuse her for half an hour, as she was going to make some creams and some pas 
tilles. Irequested I might accompany her, and also render myself useful : we ate 
cordingly went together into the dairy, and I made tarts 41’Angloise, when she) 
made confections and bon-bons and all manner of pretty things, with as much 
ease as if she had never done any thing else, and as much grace as she displayed 
inthe saloon. I could not help thinking as I looked at her, with her servant 
about her, all cheerful, respectful, and anxious to attend upon her, how much 
better it would be for the young ladies in England, if they would occasionally) 
return to the habits of their grandmammas, and mingle the animated and ene] 
dearing occupations of domestic life, and the modest manners and social amuse 
ments of home, with the perpetual practising on harps and pianos, and the in 
cessant efforts at display and search after gaiety, which in the present day rendet 
them any thing but what an amiable man of a reflecting acl and delicate seas’ 
ee would desire in the woman he might wish to select as his companion for 
life. d CS 

But it was not only in the more trifling affairs of the ménage that this young) 
lady acquitted herself so agreeably; in the household, the garden, the farm, 
among the Jabourers, their wives, and children, with the poor in their neigh | 
bourhood, and the casual wanderer, everywhere she was superintending, direct 
ing, kind, amiable, the comfort of all around, and the delight of her family 
Her cheerfulness was in proportion to i a 


“ 


—— that sweet peace, which goodness bosoms ever :” 
she flew up and down the rocks with the lightness of a mountain roe, she sp 
into a boat like the lady of the lake, and could manage an oar with as mu ch 
grace and skill: with all this, her mind was thoroughly cultivated. She had af 
elegant taste in the authors of her own language, understood Latin, Italian, ant 
English, and charmed me with her conversation, whilst she employed he 
fingers in the faney work with which the French ladies occupy the moment} 
some call idle, but which with them are always sociably and generally carefully’ 
employed. After a day spent in all the agreeableness of country life, under itt) 
most engaging aspects, evening came, and with mutual adieus we parted ;” but 
scarcely had we proceeded half a league upon our way, when we saw a littl 
boat in full speed after us, and as it had the advantage of a sail it soon gained” 
upon ours, enough to allow us to perceive that it was the Baroness and her sol” 
and daughter. We rested our oars until they came up to us; they then told u 
that after parting with us they had considered it would be so late before we could, 
reach Nantes, that they treet Br to bring us back again. It was impossible 
resist so friendly an invitation ; we accordingly put about and all returned to” 
gether, our oars keeping time to the songs of our party, and flutes and guitaft” 
making up the remainder of our evening concert. In this hospitable mannét™ 
we were kept four days voluntary prisoners, for it was indeed the talent of this” 
amiable family, § 


> 


© With wining words to conquer willing hearts.” 


HISTORY OF THE WESLEY FAMILY. 
Tue Westsys for several generations were a race remarkable fot’ 
conscientiousness, piety, learning, and great mental energy. The: 
“Wes e¥ Family” embraces, besides the celebrated founder of AY 


minian Methodism, a number of characters well worth studying 





